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Written expressly for the Visitor. 
WHICH IS BEST? 
BY HETTY A. MORRISON. 


The sun comes up, the sun goes down, 
The weary earth swings round ; 
And which is best—the dead at rest, 
The living with love crowned— 
I can not tell. 


Love's eyes so sweet, your glance to meet, 
They draw you to love’s breast ; 
And heaven’s own bliss is in love's kiss, 
If on your lips ’tis pressed : 
And yet—I can not tell. 


Love’s kiss grows old, love’s kiss grows cold, 
And memory, for the years 
From that fond hour of love's sweet power, 
But garners bitter tears. 
And so, I can not tell. 


Death’s lips are chill, they wake no thrill, 
No soft delicious pain; 
Yet on death’s breast love’s tired ones rest, 
And find that death is vain. 
Nay, nay, I can not tell: 
Yet—death is well. 
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From ‘‘ Rosemary Leaves," by permission of the authoress. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


BY MRS. D. M. JORDAN, 


How shall we twine the Christmas green, 
Or wreath the Easter lilies white, 

Or find a voice for happy hymns, 
When Sabbaths dawn in radiant light. 


Our human hearts with grief are dumb, 
We grope thro’ mists of blinding tears; 

The while we know she waits for us, 
Beyond the swiftly whirling years. 


A glorious advent day was hers; 

While all the earth was robed in white 
She put the robes immortal on, 

To dwell where morning has no night. 


And even while our aching hearts 

In grief and bitter anguish swell, 
Refusing to be comforted, 

We know, with her, that all is well. 


But oh! we miss the loving voice, 
The step in each familiar spot ; 

Our hearts send up the Rachel cry— 
We mourn because the loved is not. 





Written expressly for the Visitor. 
THE OLD CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


BY EBON. 


“Times have changed from the times 
they used to be,” said Mail, regarding no- 
body can tell what interesting old pano- 
ramas, with an inward eye, and letting his 
outward glance rest on the ground, because 








it was as convenient a position as any. 
“People don’t care much about us now! 
I’ve been thinking we must be almost the 
last left in the country of the old string- 
players. Barrel-organs, and they next door 
to’em, that you blow wi’ your foot, have 
come in terribly of late years.” 

“Ah!” said Bowman, shaking his head; 
and old Williams, on seeing him, did the 
same thing. 

“More’s the pity,” replied another. 
“Time was—long and merry ago now!— 
when not one of the varmints was to be 
heard of; but it served some of the choirs 
right. They should have stuck to strings, 
as we did, and keep out clar’nets, and done 
away with serpents. If you’d thrive in 
musical religion, stick to strings, says I,” 

“Strings are well enough, as far as that 
goes,” said Mr. Spinks. 

“There's worse things than serpents,” 
said Mr. Penny. “Old strings pass away, 
"tis true; but a serpent was a good old note 
—a deep, rich note was the serpent.” 

“ Clar’ nets, however, be bad at all times,” 
said Michael Mail. ‘“‘One Christmas—years 
agone now, years—I went the round wi’ the 
Dibbeach choir. ’T was a hard frosty night, 
and the keys of all the clar’nets froze—ah, 
they did freeze !—so that ’t was like draw- 
ing a cork every time a key was opened. 
The players o' ’em had to go into a hedg- 
er’s and ditcher’s chimley-corner, and thaw 
out their clar’nets every now and then. 
An icicle o’ spit hung down from the end 
of every man’s clar’net a span long; and, 
as to fingers—well, then, if ye’ll believe 
me, we had no fingers at all to our knowl- 
edge.” 

“I can well bring back to my mind,” 
said Mr. Penny, “what I said to poor Jo- 
seph Ryme (who took the tribble part in 
High-Story Church for two-and-forty years) 
when they thought of having clar’nets 
there. ‘Joseph,’ | said, says I, ‘depend 
upon it, if e’ be you have them tooting 
clar’nets, you’ll spoil the whole set-out. 
Clar’nets were not made for the service of 
Providence; you can see it by looking at 
‘em,’ I said. And whatcam o’ 't? Why, 
my dear souls, the parson set up a barrel- 
organ on his own account within two years 





o’ the time I spoke, and the old choir went 
to nothing.” 

‘‘ As far as look is concerned,” said the 
tranter [a carter.—Ep.], ‘I don’t, for my 
part,see that a fiddle is much nearer heaven 
than aclar’net. ‘Tis farther off. There’s 
always a rakish, scampish countenance 
about a fiddle that seems to say the Wicked 
One had a hand in making o’en; while an- 
gels be supposed to play clar’ nets in heaven, 
or some’at like ’em, if ye may believe pic- 
ters.” 

“Robert Penny, you were in the right,” 
broke in the eldest Dewey. ‘‘ They should 
ha’ stuck to strings. Your brass-man is 
brass—well and good; your reed-man is 
reed—well and good; your percussion- 
man is percussion—good again. But I 
don’t care who hears me say it, nothing 
will speak to your heart wi’ the sweetness 
of the man of strings.” 

“Strings forever!” said little Jimmy. 
“Strings would have held their ground 
against all the newcomers in creation.” 
(True, true!” said Bowman.) “ But clar’- 
nets was death.” (‘ Death they was!” said 
Mr. Penny.) “And harmoniums,”’ Wil- 
liam continued, in a louder voice, and get- 
ting excited by these signs of approval, 
“ harmoniums and barrel-organs”— (“Ah!” 
and groans from Spinks) “ be miserable— 
what shall I call ‘em ?—miserable—” 

“Sinners,” suggested Jimmy, who made 
large strides like the men, and did not lag 
behind like the other little boys. 

‘Miserable machines for such a divine 
thing as music.” 

“Right, William, and so they be!” said 
the choir, with earnest unanimity. 

By this time they were crossing to a 
wicket in the direction of the school, 
which, standing on a slight eminence on 
the opposite side of a cross lane, now rose 
in unvarying and dark flatness against the 
sky. The instruments were retuned, and 
all the band entered the inclosure, en- 
joined by old William to keep upon the 
grass. 

“ Number seventy-eight,” he softly gave 
out, as they formed round in a semicircle | 
the boys opening the lanterns to get clearer 
light, and directing their rays on the books, 
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Then passed forth into the quiet night 
an ancient and well-worn hymn, embody- 
ing Christianity in words peculiarly befit- 
ting the simple and honest hearts of the 
quaint characters who sang them so earn- 
estly. 


‘Remember Adam’s fall, 
O thou man: 
Remember Adam’s fall 
_ From Heaven to Hell. 
How he hath condemn’d all 
In Hell perpetual 
Therefore to dwell. 


** Remember God’s goodnesse, 
O thou man: 
Remember God’s goodnesse, 
His promise made. 
Remember God’s goodnesse : 
He sent His Son sinlesse, 
Our ails for to redress, 
Our hearts to aid. 


‘In Bethlehem He was born, 

O thou man: 

In Bethlehem He was born, 
For mankind’s sake. 

In Bethlehem He was born, 

Christmas day in the morn, 

Our Saviour did not scorn 
Our faults to take. 


* Give thanks to God alway, 

O thou man: 

Give thanks to God alway, 
With heart-felt joy. 

Give thanks to God alway, 

On this our joyful day. 

Let all men sing and say, 
Holy! Holy !’’ 

Having concluded the last note, they 
listened for a minute or two, but found that 
no sound issued from the school-house. 

“Forty breaths, and then, ‘O, what un- 
bounded goodness!’ Number fifty-nine,” 
said William. 

This was duly gone through, and no notice 
whatever seemed to be taken of the per- 
formance. 

“Surely ’t is n't an empty house, as befel 
us in the year thirty-nine and fifty-three!” 
said old Dewy, with much disappointment. 

“Perhaps she’s just come from some no- 
ble city, and sneers at our doings,” the 
tranter whispered. 

‘“’Od rabbit her!” said Mr. Perry, with 
an annihilating look at a corner of the 
school chimney. ‘I don’t quite stomach 
her, if this is it. Your plain music, well 
done, is as worthy as your other sort done 
bad, a’ believe souls; so says I.” 

“ Forty breaths, and then the last,” said 
the leader, authoritatively. ‘Rejoice, ye 
tenants of the earth!’ Number sixty-four.” 

At the close, waiting yet another minute, 
he said, in a clear, loud voice, as he had 
said in the village at that hour and season 
for the previous forty years: 

“A merry Christmas to ye!” 





Way not ?—Why not preach for nothing, 
as well as sing forthe same? Why not ac- 
cept “a better offer,” as well as to “answer 
a call,” said “call” being emphasized by 
the addition of a thousand dollars? A. 
Chorister, on‘ Church Music,” in Benham’s Mu- 
sical Review, 





GLEANINGS FROM 


‘MusICAL FfisToRY. 


By F. N. S. 








MUSICAL PRODIGIES. 





Next in chronological succession, we find 
the names of Piccini and John Sebastian 
Bach, of whom the record says of each that 
“he exhibited marks of talent at an un- 
usually early age.” Organists of the pres- 
ent day would have been deprived of a 
great deal of their grandest music had the 
dawning precocity of this last-named com- 
poser been “checked” and “discouraged.” 
Of him it has become an established fact 
that he was “the father of fugue,” and 
“Bach's Preludes and Fugues” furnish an 
almost inexhaustible fund of the grandest 
among all works for the organ, and many 
and various are their beauties. Bach is 
also to be praised for his valuable additions 
to science in another respect, as among 


his numerous progeny, which consisted of 


no less a number than twenty (of course, 
as a musician, he desired to leave a com- 
plete score), there were four of his sons 
who attained considerable fame as com- 
posers, and among their progeny, even to 
the present day, are many excellent musi- 
cians. It is said that from one of these 
sons, Carl Philip Emanuel, known to-day 
as Emanuel Bach, Haydn, in a great meas- 
ure, formed his style. 

We now arrive at a name great indeed 
among the greatest of all the masters, and 
it seems to us that his history, together 
with certain others of our grandest com- 
posers, is more than sufficient to establish 
beyond question the theory that the greatest 
masters known to-day were those who were 
most precociousaschildren. This may seem, 
and doubtless is, a repetition of a fact al- 
ready stated; but we trust our readers will 
excuse the self-plagiarism which springs 
from a desire that our main-proposition be 
kept constantly in their minds. 

We alludeto the great Christopher Gluck, 
a name grandly prominent in art’s historic 
page. His biographers, and musical writers 
generally, have said of him, “he was born a 
musician,” and it is certainly true that his 
genius was manifested almost in his cradle. 
Numberless instances have been related of 
his precocity, and so generally have these 
incidents been adopted into the current 
literature of to-day that we will merely 
allude tothem. Who among us has not 
been thrilled with delight in listening to 
the divine melodies of his “‘Orpheus?” We 


opine that many who had the pleasure of 


hearing them interpreted by Annie Louise 
Cary and Thomas’ glorious orchestra, at 
the Cincinnati Festival of 1873, will re- 





member that incident as an era in their 
lives. ; 

Although it is generally well understood 
that Haydn did not exhibit any very de- 
cided tokens of precocity in his cradle, 
still it is well known that early in life his 
love for music developed itself, and grew 
with him as he advariced in age. It is said 
of him, “he was the child of poor parents, 
his father being sexton of the parish 
church.” Both his parents had a taste for 
music, and it is evident he inherited all 
and more than they had togive him. The 
record continues: “The first musical im- 
pressions he received were from singing 
with his father and mother, as on Sundays 
and holidays they joined in the simple 
melodies of that time, accompanied by a 
harp, upon which the father was an indiffer- 
ent performer. These little melodies he 
never forgot, and often recurred with 
pleasure to the little home concerts of his 
childhood.” We can not help thinking 
what an irreparable loss it would have been 
to the world had Haydn’s father “checked” 
his son’s evident predilections for music. 
What could we do without the *‘Creation,” 
to say nothing of those other glorious 
works which this truly great composer has 
given us? : 

The almost miraculous precocity of Mo- 
zart is known world-wide, and has been 
often mentioned for its marvelousness. At 
the age of three years he was wont tostand 
up before the harpsichord, upon which his 
sister was receiving instructions from their 
father, and hunt up thirds, his delight 
being immense whenever he found one. 
Before he was four years old he could play 
several pieces, and attempted compositions 
in his fifth year, in which his success was 
little less than miraculous when his ex- 
treme youth is considered. Many anec- 
dotes have been related of him, which we 
will not present, knowing that his life has 
been so much written of, and that these 
reminiscences of his early youth have been 
so frequently presented in detached frag- 
ments. We will therefore pass on to other 
less known instances of precocity. 

The history of English church music 
since the day of Purcell, furnishes many 
instances of precocity, and the same rule 
which we have heretofore cited, as apply- 
ing to the German and others of the old 
masters, holds true of these. Among the 
names of the composers who have flour- 
ished since Purcell, the brightest are those 
whose genius was manifested early in life, 
while their contemporaries, whose child- 
hood days gave no unusual promise of 
future ability, are to-day, as a whole, un- 
known. We will cite afew of the more 
prominent, leaving details for a few ex- 
ceptional cases. We find the names of Dr. 
Maurice Greene, Dr. William Boyce, Dr. 
Arnold, Dr. William Crotch, Dr. John 
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Christopher Prepusch, Dr. Arne, Stephen 
Storace, and others. Of all these, with the 
exception of Dr. Crotch, of whom we pur- 
pose speaking more at length hereafter, 
musical history says that “their musical 
genius was manifested at an early age,” or 
words to that effect. Of Dr. Crotch, Ho- 
garth says, ‘“ Like Mozart, he is an instance 
of precocious juvenile talent fully devel- 
oped in after-life. In his earliest infancy 
he displayed such unusual musical dispo- 
sitions, that he attracted the notice of Dr. 
Burney, whose account of him, as pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1779, excited the attention of the philo- 
sophical as well as the musical world.” 
Various instances of precocity are related 
of him while in infancy, of which we pre- 
sent the following, which is, in our opinion, 
more wonderful than anything on record, 
eclipsing even the almost miraculous pre- 
cocity of Mozart, whose name is became 
a synonym for wonderful prematurity. 
We quote from Dr. Burney: “When 
about two years of age, the infant Crotch, 
while sitting on his mother’s knee, heard 
some one play the old tune, ‘God save the 
King,’ on the organ in his father's house, 
and became so restless and unruly that his 
mother, to pacify him, placed him before 
the keyboard of the organ. Immediately 
he began to strike the keys, and in a short 
time produced a close imitation of the air, 
and before his mother could get his con- 
sent to draw him away from the instru- 
ment he mastered the first part of the tune. 
The next day, through his brother’s assist- 
ance, he learned the treble of the remain- 
der, and on the third day completed the 
tune, base and all.” This really miracu- 
lous performance completely eclipses all 
other recorded “ precocities,” overshadow- 
ing those of Mozart even, whose first great 
evidences of genius were manifested at the 
age of three years. Let us rejoice that the 
parents of these children did not adopt 
Hogarth’s idea of waiting for future devel- 
opments to demonstrate still further the 
possession by their offspring of the “ mens 
divinior,’ before extending proper encour- 
agement to itscultivation. Although such 
a course on their part might have delayed, 
it could never have destroyed this genius 
of these wonderfully gifted ones, as such 
heaven-bestowed gifts were not meant to 
be thus quenched, and would have asserted 
itself as years advanced upon them. ~ 

We will follow Hogarth a little further 
in his record of Dr. Crotch. ‘“ Before he 
was four years of age,” we quote from 
“Musical History,” “the accuracy of his 
ear was such that he was able, not only to 
name any note that was struck, but to tell 
in what key a tune was played; he was 
also able, with perfect facility, to transpose 
the tunes which he himself played, into 
any key, even the most remote. This 








genius increased rapidly with his age, and 
at the early age of eleven years we find 
him filling the responsible post of organist 
in several of the Cambridge chapels.” 

We have been thus extended in our 
narration of Dr. Crotch, because his life 
furnishes the greatest instance of musical 
precocity recorded, and also because we 
have never seen these incidents in his 
earlier history presented in detached form. 
Of his works it is needless to speak, as the 
music of the English Church owes much of 
its grandeur and perpetuity to the gifts of 
his genius, and musicians of the presents 
age can not do other than homage to his 
glorious, sacred compositions, many of 
which enrich the standard compilations in 
general use to-day, lasting memorials of the 
mind from whence they emanated. Of the 
greater productions of his genius, none are 
held in greater veneration than his beauti- 
ful oratorio “Palestine,” a composition 
highly esteemed in England, where it is 
well known, but most unfortunately un- 
familiar to American ears, we regret to 
say. To our people, he is better known 
through his sacred compositions, many of 
which have been engrafted into the church 
music of to-day, in which they occupy a 
prominent place. 





Written expressly for the Visitor. 
A MUSICAL REVERIE. 


BY FANNY MORRIS, 








All natures are more or less alive to the 
various influences of music, while with 
many it is a strong passion—all absorbing, 
as it were, controlling every thought of the 
mind and every impulse of the heart. 

In such instances as the latter, the whole 
soul is attuned to music, and the possessor 
of this talent is happy only in the world of 
harmony, surrounded by every association 
connected with melody. 

To beings so wholly wrapped in the man- 
tle of sweet sounds, the emotions awak- 
ened by the shadowy, mystical echoes 
from the tone world are numerous and va- 
ried, oftentimes so intense that the sensa- 
tion is akin to exquisite pain, more espe- 
cially if those tones are in the plaintive 
minor key that must ever appeal to the 
tenderest and best feelings of the soul that 
is the least appreciative of harmony. Fre- 
quently music falls on the ear like far-away 
murmurings from the spirit-world, recall- 
ing all that was dearest to the heart—loved 
forms and beautiful faces, which have for- 
ever faded from out the world of visions, 
whose smiles are as the dreams of other 
days, living only in the memory. 

Again, sweet music speaks to the heart, 
of the blessed hope of a life beyond the 
shining stars, where all will be harmony 
forever and ever. And still again, music 
comes to the weary spirit as the grate- 


creating in the mind a sense of tender, 
soothing and utter repose, resembling the 
calm beauty of a mellow autumn day, 
when through the dreamy blue haze is 
seen thedim distant hills, clad in their regal 
robes of richest dyes. In looking upon a 
scene like this, the beholder feels stealing 
o'er him a calm contentment, and with a 
long-drawn sigh of blissful repose, the eyes 
are riveted upon the fair vision, feeling 
that they behold all that is most beautiful 
on earth. 

So it is, when drinking in the tones of 
rare and exquisite melody, the finest emo- 
tions are touched, and the appreciative 
listener is held spell-bound by the won- 
derful power of harmony to produce 
sounds so heavenly. The mind wanders 
far away into the dim subtleties of the 
tone-world, wrapped in ecstacy, and lost to 
all save the gentle lullaby that fills all 
space, covers all distance, and holds the 
soul entranced. ’T is a blissful dream from 
which one never cares to waken, but obliv- 
ious to all things, would wander on forever 
in the indefinable labyrinths of delicious 
harmony. 

To the appreciative and cultivated mind, 
scenes often suggest sounds. For instance, 
the lovely repose of an autumn sunset, 
with all its combinations of peaceful 
beauty. To the soul that has cultivated 
the gift of music, and associates it in the 
mind with everything (as all true musi- 
cians do), the loveliness presented is not 
complete without the accompaniment of 
melody ; and while the eye takes in the en- 
chanting scene, “the imagination is filled 
with sweet, dreamy sounds that seem to 
come from out the far distance, created by 
the perfect adaptation of time and scene; 
the mind forms an evening hymn as an 
impromptu voluntary, which with the lights 
and shades of the departing day blends 
together in perfect unison. In such man- 
ner, beauty of scene fills the mind with the 
idea of music as the necessary perfecter of 
its charms. 

Of all the sciences, music is the most 
sublime—elevating and refining those who 
love and cultivate it, often rendering its 
devotees immortal, crowning them with a 
laurel wreath of imperishable fame. 

To the enthusiastic soul that thrills with 
delight when touched by sounds from thé 
tone-world, heaven often seems very near; 
and in listening to strains of divine music, 
they. seem to be but a continuation, or re- 
verberations rather of the song of the 
angels—a glorious ‘‘Te Deum,” creating in 
the minds of its hearers the consciousness 
that 


‘* Far o’er the stars is their rest.” 
> 


Aw ArtTicLe oF Harp Wear.—The scissors 
in certain editorial rooms. Won't some be- 
nevolent inventor get up an automatic 
recording clipper by which due credit will 





ful dew of heaven to the thirsty flowers, 





be registered on clippings ? 
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NEW YORE. 

Affairs in the amusement world are at such a stand- 
still, by reason of the financial panic, that correspond- 
ents in that line are thrown upon their own imaginations 
for material for their periodical communications. 
Never, in my recollection, at least, has there been such 
a total stagnation in matters theatrical, and I hope I 
may never see such another. Managers are reduced to 
testing the strength of their resources, and economy, in 
every possible respect, is the prevailing motto. I am 
inclined to think that if the lesson of prudence which 
this severe season of financial reverse has tauzht our 
amusement caterers be but well learned ad lasting, we 
shall not have suffered in vain. But, of course, as the 
evil days recede into history, and their unpleasant inci- 
dents fade from the memory, so will their teachings be- 
come a dead letter, and the same recklessness and folly 
that has tended to produce this last panic will be suffered 
to make speedy preparation for another. So we go!— 
reckless extravagance and careless improvidence, lead- 
ing to the inevitable disaster. High salaries paid for 
rich wardrobes, soon discarded, is beggary alike to man- 
ager, artist, and public. Even our dramatic authors, 
in preparing their plots, are prone to tax their inventive 
powers to the utmost to introduce situations for an ad- 
vantageous display of stunning toilets, while our Jenkins 
critics conform their notices, in a great measure, to a re- 
capitulation of the jewels and dresses in which the leading 
ladies array themselves. No wonder we have panics, and 
still less wonder that sensation and ‘society ’’ dramas 
are so well pxtronized, to the serious detriment of some- 
thing of a much higher standard. But enough of mor- 
alizing. 

During the past month our theatrical record has been 
enlivened with no great or stirring event. Affairs have 
been conducted in a somewhat quiet manner, our sev- 
eral managers having endeavored to secure each his 
share of the somewhat attenuated patronage meted out 
tothem. It is by no means an easy manner to cipher 
out which of them has been most successful. Let us 
hope that each one has received a due proportion. 

The novelties have been: A new play written by Miss 
Annie E. Ford, daughter of John T. Ford, the well- 
known manager, entitled ‘* Daniel Boone, or the Hero of 
Kentucky,’’ which has been produced at the Bowery in 
a very effective manner. This drama is in the same 
style of Frank Mayo’s ‘* Davy Crockett,’’ but I question 
seriously whether it will ever be made as popular as Mr. 
Mayo has made his play. He has created a school pecu- 
liarly his own, and in which he is destined to win a po- 
sition equal to that attained by Jefferson in his ** Rip 
Van Winkle.’’ And apropos of that, Bob McWade, in 
his version of Washington Irving’s good-natured idler, 
has secured for himself so decided a verdict of approval 
from our public that it is by no means premature to 
predict for him a reputation second not even to that of 
Jefferson. His version differs materially from Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s, but in some respects I am inclined to think 
McWade’s is the better. 

Another novelty is Dominick Murray’s new local play, 
** Roped In, or Lost in New York.” I can not say much 
either for the taste of the title or the quality of the work 
asa whole. Wood's Museum was the scene of its pre- 
sentation, and the patronage was very good, considering 
the panic and the excitement of election. I do not par- 
ticularly fancy this class of productions, but as they 
please the masses, I presume it is good managerial pol- 
icy to present them. 

**The Black Crook”’ still attracts large crowds to 
Niblo’s, and gives promise of adding another to the list 
of fortunes which it has already made for its managers. 
I do not feel to comment to any extent upon this fact, 
as any dissertation upon so trite a subject would be but 
time wasted. Trash will draw, while true merit starves, 
and it is useless to protest. Still one can not help re- 
gretting it. 





We have had our usual amount of concerts by home 
artists and others, but such seldom yield their projectors 
any immensity of revenue, the patronage bestowed upon 
them being generally confined to the immediate circle of 
the friends of the amateurs assisting, and the additional 
few who are brought within their influence. This is not 
exactly as it should be, as I am fully of the opinion that, 
setting aside the evident benefit to accrue from a fre- 
quent hearing of the best music, as rendered by the 
greatest artists, and the natural curiosity and desire to 
see and hear them, our greatest duty is to encourage our 
own musical aspirants. If we do not do so, how can we 
look for improvement, as a people, or expect that inter- 
est in others which we ourselves fail to bestow upon so 
important a question? We have the very best voices in 
the world, requiring only patient development to place 
them foremost. What Clara Louise Kellogg has attained 
through her own indomitable perseverance, others can 
also achieve, with proper encouragement. All honor to 
her, for she owes not one iota of her glorious talents to 
foreign teaching. She is emphatically a home song-bird, 
her musical education having heen gained entirely at 
home. It will seriously trouble the old world to produce 
her superior; and I rejoice to learn that your citizens 
furnished such ample testimony of their appreciation of 
this truth during her recent season in your city. When 
she appears among her many friends in the metropolis, 
her old home, she will meet with a welcome which, 
while it will be a sincere one, will be but what she 
merits. 

I observe that Maretzek passed by your city on his re- 
cent tour, giving Chicago the preference. As far as I 
can learn, however, I do not think he profited greatly 
by the change, and even though he may stand better 
financially, the dollars he hoped to gain by the move 
would not compensate him in the end. Such man- 
agerial policy is by no means a safe one, and is better 
ignored entirely, or the public confidence is irremediably 
lost. I supposes Strakosch will not disappoint you, and 
I assure you that in his troupe you are promised musical 
feasts of an order of excellence rarely equaled, never 
excelled. 

Among our miscellaneous entertainments, we have 
one which, ‘rom its novelty, as also from its extreme in- 
terest and decided moral tendencies, is deserving more 
than a passing notice or meager public support. I al- 
lude to the ** Detectives’ Museum,” which has been es- 
tablished and is now on exhibition at 600 Broadway, 
under the direction of Colonel A. W. Scott, an ex- 
detective of the Boston police force. This collection 
comprises a full and complete assortment of every va- 
riety of burglars’ tovul, weapon, or contrivance known 
to that industrious profession, and their various uses 
are explained ina manner at once interesting and in- 
structive, by Colonel Scott, who, during many years’ ex- 
perience in the detective service, knows just how it is 
himself. The exhibition is really one of the most inter- 
esting I have ever attended. 

In addition to the foregoing letter from our regular 
correspondent, we have received several from our es- 
teemed friend, P. 8. Gilmore, from which we make the 
following extract :—[Ep. Visrror.] 


“Tam now a resident of N w York, and have organ- 
ized a splendid band of sixty-five members, which band 
will make a first appearance in concert on Tuesday even- 
ing, November 18th, at the Academy of Music. The 
house is nearly all sold even now, and the promises are 
flattering.” 





BOSTON. 


The Maretzek Troupe have just closed their season and 
winged their way westward, like the star of empire, not 
even pausing to alight in your city, I learn. Why is it 
that the effects of the panic should be so long and heav- 
ily felt in your city? We have felt its pressure, to be 
sure, and are even yet feeling some of the results of it, 
but you seem to suffer more from it than others. Why 
is this? [We give it up.—Ep. Vistror.] While the 
panic aforesaid brooded most heavily over us, our 
amusements drooped proportionately; but as soon as 
the worst was known, straightway they improved, and 
now each day witnesses an improvement. Apropos to 
that, I think the public owes the ** Black Crook” and 
sich, which Manager Shewell presented at the Boston 
Theater, to the meager support extended to more de- 
serving attractions offered. You will remember that at 
the outset, in defining his position, he promised that no 





such “‘ trash ” should defile a temple made sacred to the 
legitimate. But, alas! how are the mighty fallen! 

The Maretzek Troupe secured a fair, but not tremen- 
dously great, store of patronage, and, I doubt not, left 
us with more shekels in their possession than when they 
arrived. Lucca was somewhat unfortunate during her 
stay, having, very soon after her arrival, taken a severe 
cold, which prevented her appearance during an entire 
week. This circumstance, painful to her, and unprofit- 
able to Max, so he says, and that is why they quarreled, 
gave us the opportunity of listening to our own artist, 
Madame Erminia Rudersdorf, in the role of ‘‘ Leonora,” 
in ‘‘Il Trovatore,’’ which she assumed at a day's notice, 
acquitting herself with great credit. Signor Tamberlik, 
despite the decay of voice, is a glorious ‘‘ Manrico ” and 
a true artist. Of Mme. Lucca, I will not speak at any 
length, as she was so well written up on her first tour 
that it would be useless. Suffice it to say, she is, if any- 
thing, something improved since that time. Of Mlle. 
Ilma de Murska, I feel to writei n terms somewhat en- 
thusiastic, as she is truly the finest singer I ever heard, 
La Grange and Louise Kellogg excepted. For compass 
and execution, she is wonderful, while her general ap- 
pearance is fascinating in the extreme. Be sure and 
hear her when they visit youin March, The remainder 
of the company is good. Edwin Booth's engagement 
at the Boston was a successful one. The Museum has 
been running ‘* London Assurance ”’ to good business. 

A Hussite. 





TOLEDO, OHIO. 


The fall season of amusements was opened by the Fifth 
Avenue Theater Company, in “ Divorce ’’ and ‘* David 
Garrick,” followed by Lingard, and other minor compa- 
nies. We are to have two courses of lectures this 
season, the first of each delivered—that under the auspices 
of the Young Men's Christian Association, by Rev. 
Newman Hall, of London: subject, **The Dignity of 
Labor; that of the Star Course, by John G,. Saxe: 
subject, ‘French Folks at Home.” The city band. 
comparatively a new organization, recently gave an ip- 
strumental concert, rendering a number of fine selec- 
tions from eminent composers, in a manner that it 
would be well for many older bands to follow. 

Theodore Thomas’ Grand Orchestra, with Boston's 
favorite basso, Mr. M. W. Whitney, as the only vocal 
attraction, gave one of their grand concerts on the 
evening of November 4th, the programme being the 
same as that presented by them at their first concert 
in yourcity. Of course, I need not say that this enter- 
tainment was, like all Thomas’ concerts, beyond criti- 
cism. Mr. Whitney completely won all our people, and 
may always rely on a warm welcome in this city. The 
engagements of those who have appeared upon the Op- 
era House boards thus far have been very successful, if 
one may judge from the houses upon the appearance of 
each company, notwithstanding the financial crisis and 
the general complaint of lard times. 

The most notable event, although not in the line of 
amusements, was the visit of the President, Generals 
Sherman, Sheridan, Howard, Custer, and others, during 
the Reunion of the Army of the Tennessee. The Presi- 
dent and generals held a reception at the Boody House 
for the ladies, and it is rumored that a great deal of 
kissing was done, which I see Leslie has illustrated. 

Syntax. 


LEBANON, OHI0. 


I pen a fewlines from Lebanon, the place of my birth, 
and still my residence. Lebanon is the county-seat of 
Warren, in Southern Ohio, and contains four thousand 
inhabitants. We are well supplied with churches, and 
have one normal and one graded school. Lebanon is 
not a watering-place, to which tourists and foreigners 
come to spend the heated season in bathing, sailing, 
fishing, etc.; neither is it a place of water-power or 
manufacturing: but it is a nice little town, nestled 
among shade trees, pleasant to look at, and comfortable 
tolivein. Standing in all the glory of its forefathers 
and present fathers, she defies the approach of any rail- 
road nearer her corporation lines than six miles, which, 
I must savy, is a sad mistake, as a railroad would be a 
decided improvement. 

This town has been the musical mission-field, in which 
I have endeavored to labor for several years, to impart 
some knowledge, and cultivate the musical talent of its 
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young people to a higher and more intelligent standard. 
In this labor, I have been encouraged by seeing some 
fruits resulting therefrom. I now have a class of fifty 
pupils in music, many of whom are making fine pro- 
gress, and giving great promise for the future. We 
have a musical society here, organized five years ago, 
which should be highly complimented for the energy and 
perseverance of its members in the cause of musical im- 
provement. Much good should be derived from it 
throughout the community, as Lebanon has a fair sup- 
ply of good musical talent, which only needs cultivation 
to become valuably effective. One thing we stand in 
need of, and that is a good concert hall, as a great many 
fine concert troupes are compelled to pass us by on that 
account, and thus we miss many rare treats of that de- 
scription. I hope to see a new hall before long, and a 
railroad also. The Musica Visitor is being read and 
appreciated by the intelligent part of our community, 
and its subscription list must become larger. But, for 
fear of becoming tedious, will close for this time. 
L. 8. 





LANCASTER, EY. 


Our little burg is not much behind its rfeighbors in 
matters relating to culture, and at times we feel some- 
what as though we had as much reason to boast as some 
of our more pretentious colleagues. We are a little 
overshadowed, it is true, and seldom receive visits from 
the higher order of musical artists, to hear whom we 
are compelled to visit Louisville. But we do contrive to 
hear good music now and then, and even panic economy 
can not scare off the wish and determination to do so. 
Besides which, we have home talent of no mean order of 
excellence, and, in the absence of any local matters more 
important, let me tell you of one of our most promising 
vocalists, of whom, by the way, you already know some- 
what. Our young mezzo-soprano, Miss Addie Landrum, 
descended from a musical stock, as her father, Gen. W. 
J. Landrum, is a musician of no mean order of ability, 
stands near the head of our list. This young lady has 
been actively employed in the cultivation of her vocal 
abilities, having studied under some of the best teachers 
to be obtained in this section of country, including, 
among others, Mme. des Cognets, instructress in vocal 
music at Caldwell Iustitute, Danville, Ky., and Signor 
Alfesi, of Cincinnati, all of whom pronounce her to be 
@ mezzo-suprano of unusual excellence. Her compass 
runs to E flat in alt., and in intonation, purity of 
method, and general execution, she has few superiors. 
Her voice is full, clear, resonant, and sympathetic in 
quality, and her general appearance prepossessing in an 
unusual degree. She has appeared in concert several 
times for charitable purposes, and always with great 
success. Her repertoire includes all the standard op- 
eratic melodies and arias of the day, while, as a ballad 
singer, she has great success. She has been repeatedly 
advised to go to Europe to study, but, having vo inten- 
tion of makiug music an exclusive profession, prefers to 
trust her future musical development to the resources of 
her own country. I trust you may have the pleasure of 
seeing Miss Landrum and hearing her sing. [So do 
we.—Ep. Visitor.] The Visiror is winning many 
friends in this vicinity, who are remarking upon its 
general excellence. We look for each number with im- 
patience, and read it with interest. BeLLe CamP. 





FRANEFORT, EY. 


I am emboldened to offer a few words from this place, 
observing that your correspondence columns do not 
seem to be exclusively devoted to any section or persons. 
May I hope fora spare corner, if such a space exist ?— 
which can not be possible, judging from the liveral man- 
ner in which the Vistror is each mouth filled to over- 
flowing with good things. I can assure you that I, for 
one, duly appreciate the excellence of the Visitor, and 
would not deprive myself of it on any consideration. 
But I presume that such compliments as these are of 
frequent reception, and have in consequence become 
valueless to you. [Quite the contrary.—Ep. Visitor. ] 
Matters in our section are extremely quiet and uninter- 
e-ting just at present, and even in more lively times we 
have but little that would be of general interest outside 
our own limits. I regret to say, too, that our people, as 
a general thing, are not particularly appreciative of high 
ordered entertainments, their tastes and inclinations 








seemingly tending, if one may judge by the pafronage 
bestowed upon such traveling exhibitions as visit us, 
toward the “* Buffalo Bill” ‘“‘ negro miustrelsy ’ order of 
things. I regret to say this, but it is true. My consola- 
tion is that, in this respect, we are no worse than many 
other places that could be mentioned. We do occasion- 
ally have a genuine entertainment, and we also have 
some amateurs among us who are possessed of real merit. 
Will tell you more of these some other time, if you will 
will allow me space. SirkoM. 





MILWAUEEE, WIS. 





Matters musical and dramatic have been at low ebb 
during the 1.st thirty days. In view of the ‘‘ panicky” 
state of the gods of finance, a dull season in the way of 
amusements must be expected. We have, however, not 
been entirely destitute of ye little excitemen'ts. Harry 
Deakin, the go-ahead and make-or-break manager of 
the Grand Opera House, opened the month with what 
was announced by six-foot posters, printed in star 
spangled banner colors, as the ‘‘ Hooley Comedy Com- 
pany, of Chicago.”” Which announcement may, in a 
measure, account for the utter contempt with which 
their performances were treated. But the fact that the 
company was from the dreaded rival, Chicago, is no ex- 
cuse for the neglect of the amusement goers of our city 
to patrouize good theatrical talent. It does not re- 
dound to the credit of Milwaukee that creditable per- 
formers are allowed to languish, while ‘‘ nigger min- 
strel’”’ shows are greeted with houses overfiowing. 

We have had one delightful concert by the musical 
society. Mr. Eugens Luening, a young pianist, lately 
returned from his studies abroad, made his debut on this 
occasion. He is a performer of considerable ability, 
and gives promise of a brilliant future. 

By the way, I have just learned of a contemptible 
trick recently perpetrated by a celebrated carpet firm, 
who, I think, judging from some of their business acts, 
must be stark mad. Although the affair does not seem 
te come into the immediate province of a musical cor- 
respondent, yet, as the victim of their sharp practice 
is a musician, 1 venture to speak of it. Lt seems that 
my friend, not knowing exactly the kind of parties he 
was dealing with, bought some carpets, etc., paying 
more than one-half cash, obtaining credit for the baJ- 
ance. During a recent temporary absence of their 
debtor, this magnanimous firm, who had obtained 
judgment against him in the paltry sum of TWENTY 
DOLLARS, entered his house, and, despite the protesta- 
tions of his wife, tore up and took away the entire bill 
originally sold, although they knew theirclaim was safe. 
This may be their way of doing business, as evidenced 
also in several other similar acts, but it do n't strike me 
as being any more legitimate than that of any other 
high-handed robbery. ANN DANTE. 


EAST SAGINAW, MICH. 


As you solicit correspondence from all parts of the 
country, I venture to address you from this place, where 
we are by no means dead in musical matters. We oc- 
casionally have concerts of a high order of excellence, 
and our amateurs are well up with the average, I assure 
you. Among our entertainments of this nature, was 
one recently given in the Congregational church, pro- 
xramme of which included selections from the works of 
the best masters. Among them, were ‘‘ Gipsy Life,”’ by 
Schumann, which was rendered so finely at the Cincinnati 
Festival, and which, I assure you, our singers rendered 
excellently well also; Mozart’s ‘‘Ave Verum,’’ well 
sung by our quartette ; several other choice vocal selec- 
tions, as also the Prison duette in ‘“ Trovatore,”’ and 
** Ernani Involami,” from ‘‘ Eruani.’ The instrumen- 
tal selections comprised Dudley Buck’s version of the 
** William Tell’? overture, Theme and Variations in A 
flat, by Louis Thiele , Blue Danube Walizes and Coliseum 
March—the last two transcribed fur organ by the direc- 
tor of the concert. The concert was well attended, the 
inhabitants of the pine woods of Michigan being not 
much behind the residents in the more pretentious cities. 
Our people are waking up in musical taste, and enter- 
tainments of a creditable nature are certain to be well 
received and supported, During the coming season, be- 
ing deprived of your opportunities for listeuing to the 
performances of the grand artists of the day, we purpose 
to see What we can do for ourselves in this respect. Sv, 














if you ever run short of musical treats, come up and see 
us, and witness what is being achieved for music in the 


“rural districts.”’ H. B. R. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Our managers echo the prevailing cry, “hard times,’’ 
and plenty of them, with no money and poor business. 
I can ’t square this proposition with the statement of cer- 
tain of the business men that trade and collections are 
in a satisfactory condition, standing as well as at any 
former year at this season. At any rate, the prevailing 
cry of ‘‘hard times” has its usual effect in amusement 
circles, as this is always the first point for working re- 
trenchment reforms. Still, the Academy has been pre- 
senting a succession of good things, and has received a 
due share of patronage, everything considered. We are 
to have our glorious Kellogg and her troupe, in a short 
season of English opera, and right royally will we 
welcome her. We are at length wakening up to a 
realizing sense of the duty we owe to American artists, 
to extend due encouragement to them, and as Miss 
Kellogg stands at the head, she shall be received as a 
worthy representative of American art. The Parsons- 
Van Ness concert, recently given at the Academy of 
Music, was a meritorious affair, and received the encour- 
agement its merits demanded. Uther similar concerts 
are in progress, our amateurs being industriously at 
work, and the season promises to be a good one. 0.8 


POT-POURRI. 


We are frequently in receipt of commendatory letters 
of our publications, and could fill our columns each 
mouth with such, were we so disposed, but do not be- 
lieve in such a course. From time to time, however, it 
is well to let our readers know what works of instruc- 
tion are winning their way to public favor, aud we 
deem it a duty to furnish disinterested testimony to that 
effect, so that seekers for information may be benefited, 
With this view, we present the following, selected from 
many of similar import :—[Ep. Visrror.] 








ConvENT oF St. FRANCIs, 
OLDENBURG, IND., November 10, isis. } 
Messrs. Jonn Cuurcu & Co. 

GENTLEMEN :—We have used the Curriculum with our 
scholars for the past year, and pronouuce it to be the 
best instructor that has ever come under our observa- 
tion. We heartily recommend it to all who are desirous 
of procuring a good, thorough piano method. 

Sisters or St. FRANcIs, 
Oldenburg, Ind, 





Over-Tones.—A pretty experiment in acoustics is 
within reach of all. Every tone of a piano string is 
composed of four or more different sounds. They seem 
to be but one, and it is difficult to realize that four or 
more distinct and separate notes are merged in the 
sound we hear. A very keen ear can resolve the note, and 
hear one and sometimes two of the added tones that ac- 
company the lowest tone. The lowest tone is very much 
louder than the rest, and gives the name to the uote or 
group of notes. These added tones that accompany 
every note of the piano, are known as over-tones, Their 
existence was only discovered a few years ago, and at 
first it was very hard to prove that they were really 
present in every note we hear from a piano string. This 
ig now so well under-tood that it no longer attracts at- 
tention, and is treated as one of the common scientific 
facts known to everybody. Moreover, the number and 
power of these over-tones determines the character or 
quality of every musical sound we hear, whether it be 
trom voice or instrument. To prove the existence of 
these unnoticed and yet audible over tones the following 
experiment may be tried: Touch geutly the notes C, E, 
and G, one octave above middle (two foot) C, aud press 
the keys down till all the sound has died away. ‘Then, 
while these keys are held down strike the C below (two 
foot C) one quick, hard blow. The damper will at once 
fali and the sound will stop abruptly. At the same in- 
stant will be heard a low soft chord from the piano. 
The keys are not struck, and yet the piano sounds 
plainly. Lift the fingers and the chord will stop at 
once. Try the experiment over and the same result will 
follow every time. The fingers pressed on the three 
notes do not give the chord, and yet the strings sound. 
The explanation is easily found. The middle C had all 
the three notes init. They were present as over-tuones. 
The three strings corresponding to these over-tones were 
free to sound as the dampers were raised, and out of 
sympathy with the over-tones they too sounded and 
gave the same notes. So we see that these over-tones 
really exist in what we call the one note of the C string. 
Were they absent we should quickly notice the changed 
character of the note, and we should be surprised at the 
thinness and cloying sweetness of a single really pure 
note without over-tones. A note without over-tones 
would be characterless, tiresome, and insipid. Well sup - 
plied with them it is clangy, individual, and interesting, 
—Vox Humana, 
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THE STUDY OF MUSIC. 


Our readers will remember that in a pre- 
vious number we endeavored to give a few 
hints upon the best system for teaching 
music, or rather the best course to pursue 
in striving to obtain a knowledge of musi- 
cal science. Such a subject is, of course, 
too vast in extent, too important in signif- 
icance, to be passed over even superficially 
within the limits of a single article, requir- 
ng patient consideration and industrious 
investigation. But even a hasty glance at 
so important a question may prove of value 
and interest, and we esteem it a duty and 
pleasure to lend what aid we can in so im- 
portant a field of labor. 

The attainment of an advanced position 
in any particular art, science, or profession, 
is only won after long and patient applica- 
tion to a study of the details constituting 
it. No person would for an instant con- 
sider himself possessed of the ability for re- 
producing upon the canvas, or in marble, 








a representation of the human form; nor 
would even the most conceited individual 
believe himself capable of assuming at one 
bound a front position in the world of let- 
ters or philosophy. How, then, is it possi- 
ble to achieve a musical proficiency, save 
through the inevitable course of tireless 
study and patient application ? 

It is a peculiar misfortune visited upon 
the science of music more heavily than 
upon any of her sister sciences, that her 
votaries seldom deem it necessary to serve 
her for any length of time as subordinate 
laborers striving for her favor. They are 
rather more prone to believe themselves 
entitled to all the honors at her command, 
without any service upon their part to de- 
serve such a reward. And herein lies the 
greatest difficulty in the way of teachers, 
who must first show plainly to their pupils 
how little they really know, in order that 
they may divest themselves of all false no- 
tious of their actual attainments. This is, 
of course, a work of great delicacy, as no 
one likes to hear unpleasant truths; but 
no true teacher, worthy of confidence as 
such, will shrink from its fulfillment. 
And just here comes in one grand test of 
a true devotee of his art: that teacher, who 
to secure patronage, fails to rend asunder 
all such clouds of conceit and error, which 
serve but to keep out the true light, 
and panders to an ignorant vanity rather 
than risk the loss of a pupil, is a charlatan 
to be shunned. But he who, true to his 
art, to his pupils, and to himself, dares to 
risk popularity rather than truth, is the 
man to trust, and the one who is certain to 
be duly appreciated in the end. 


The point, then, duly settled as to the 
teacher, and the pupil being fully im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the task 
before him, the manner and modes of 
study and practice become subjects for se- 
rious consideration. A false method or in- 
correct system would be fatal, and great 
discrimination should be used in their final 
selection. But once selected, nothing 
should be permitted to interfere with a 
rigid compliance with their requirements, 
nor delay their efficacy by desultory and 
fitful attention. Close and persistent ap- 
plication to a study of all the details, a de- 
termined attention to a mastery of the 
minor principles, and studious energy di- 
rected to their practical connection each 
with the other, patiently followed out, will 
inevitably insure a success that will be true 
and permanent. Mere superficiality will 
result from any deviation from this course, 
and discomfiture is certain to be visited 
upon all efforts misdirected into less reli- 
able channels. 

As for the choice of text-books and 
teachers, what we have remarked before, 
that among all the first-class systems of 
leading teachers it is impossibie to go far 





wrong, we re-assert. Amidst the prominent 
lights in the musical firmament to-day, 
there are many whose rays are clear, and 
free from aught approximating to the false 
glare of the ignus fatuus, and the way 
they point out may be safely entered upon. 
If an earnest and determined student 
wishes to choose for himself a standard for 
study and practice, he has but to select 
some prominent musician or institution, 
and note the theory most favored by him 
or them. This will be sufficient and emi- 
nently safe, and thus another great difficulty 
is surmounted, one more obstacle removed. 

We do not purpose advertising any par- 
ticular text-book, teacher, or institution, 
although we have, in common with every- 
body else, our choice in these particulars, 
made after a due consideration of, and 
familiarity with, their real merits and prac- 
tical benefits. We will simply recommend 
inquirers for information upon these sev- 
eral points, to examine carefully, as we 
have done, the voice of press, musicians, 
and pupils concerning the respective mer- 
its of the several prominent methods, 
noting their usefulness as demonstrated 
by the success which has attended upon 
their study; and such investigation will, 
we think, point conclusively to the best 
method. The testimony of one of the 
greatest teachers of the day concerning 
certain of these systems for teaching may 
be found in a former number, and we direct 
the attention of inquirers thereto, as a 
conclusive answer to the question often 
asked us, “ Which is the best text-book ?” 

These thoughts have been hastily thrown 
together in answer to the question fre- 
quently put to us, as to our opinion of 
methods, teachers, etc., and fragmentary 
and incomplete as they are, we trust they 
will not be found to be wholly valueless. 
Our time and columns are always at the 
service of our readers for the promulgation 
of anything tending to the benefit of the 
cause of music, and we trust they will al- 
ways make use of both. 


re > 


TO OUR READERS. 


We desire our readers to feel and under- 
stand that we ‘“‘ keep open house,” and are 
always in full sympathy with every incident 
relating to music and musical progression, 
and that our columns are specially devoted 
to that interest. 

Accordingly, we shall be ever ready and 
happy to record any item which has a 
tendency in that direction, and we invite 
all our readers to send us whatever may be 
transpiring in their several localities, as in 
the improvement of individuals lies the 
grand aggregate of progress. 

As a musical journal, it is at once our 
duty and pleasure to foster and encourage 
the amateur element, and we trust that our 
readers will understand this. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


—_— 


We do not feel that the American people 
have as yet fully attained a realizing sense 
of the importance of extending a fostering 
care to home organizations, having in view 
the study, perfection, and public presenta- 
tion of the choral music of the old mas- 
ters. True, a decided advance has been 
made in this direction throughout the land 
during the past decade; but great and en- 
couraging as has been this advance, much, 
very much, still remains to overcome, of 
popular apathy, if we desire or expect to 
attain any prominence among the musical 
nations. 

To achieve distinction, cheerfully be- 
stowed labor and study must be lavish'y 
expended. No toil too arduous, no path too 
rough, no way too long, if willing feet, in- 
spired by earnest hearts, have but entered 
on the course. But earnest workers, how- 
ever honest, however patient, however en- 
thusiastic, will in time lose much of the 
original enthusiasm with which they hope- 
fully entered upon the race, spurred on by 
hope of due appreciation, if the sympathy 
and applause of those for whose pleasure 
and profit they are toiling, be coldly 
withheld, or but grudgingly bestowed. The 
advance, in any science, of individuals, 
makes the total of improvement for society, 
as science, to be such, must be communi- 
tive, and diffusive. Our evident duty, 
then, is to encouraging our aspiring stu- 
dents. That our amateurs are able and 
willing to contribute the only elements 
which can insure success, talent, and de- 
termination, is evidenced by the existence 
of choral organizations, more or less preten- 
tious, in almost every city, town, and vil- 
lage in the country; and the periodical re- 
turn of each season appointed for rehearsal, 
finds a majority of their members at their 
posts, laboring diligently for improvement 
in the science we all hold in such venera- 
tion. Who can compute, or even estimate, 
the immense benefits which are constantly 
flowing out from these fountains of melody ? 
Who shall limit their mission for useful- 
ness, or say to what plane of elevation they 
shall bear us? As in the past, in which 
the efforts of the pioneers in this field have 
wrought out such glorious results in the 
elevation of the popular musical taste, so 
in the future, until we arrive at a point of 
excellence which shall justify us in a well- 
earned self-assertion. 

But our amateurs, choral societies, in- 
strumental organizations, and all other in- 
stitutions having musical progress as their 
goal, can not always be self-supporting. It 
is almost enough to ask of an organiza- 
tion, whose labors are to benefit the com- 
munity in which they reside, to contribute 
liberally of time, talent, and labor, without 
also taxing them with the entire financial 
burden of their several enterprises, It has 





always seemed to us that a community 
which lacks the mental appreciation to 
fully realize that all musical organizations 
are purely educational in their direct ten- 
dencies, and as such to be fostered and 
preserved, is undeserving the possession of 
a musical institution, and should be rigidly 
letalone. But when this fact of the educa- 
tional value of choral organizations is duly 
felt, then should encouragement speedily 
follow, as a tangible proof of such appreci- 
ation. 

To sum up—the choral organizations of 
our country have achieved glorious results 
in educating the popular musical taste of 
our people by raising the standard, and to 
them must we look for still further ad- 
vancement in the future. Let every com- 
munity, then, which is so fortunate as to 
be in possession of an organization labor- 
ing in this cause, see to it that they receive 
due sympathy and ample financial support. 


CINCINNATI TALENT ABROAD. 


In a former number we alluded to two of 
our many representative Cincinnatians who 
have secured for themselves enviable rep- 
utations in the world of music abroad, and 
still the list increases. Seldom do we take up 
a foreign journal, but in it we find allusion 
to some one of the many musical students 
who have left us for awhile, for the purpose 
of availing themselves of the benefit of the 
best foreign instruction. While we believe 
in the possibility and desirability of prose- 
cuting such studies upon own soil (Miss 
Kellogg furnishes in her individual case 
the proof that such can be done, and 
effectually too), we still feel to applaud 
their energy and perseverance, and render 
them our thanks for such, in the name of 
musical progress. Let every encourage- 
ment be extended them, and on their re- 
turn to us, may their welcome prove to 
them how well we appreciate their efforts. 
We will briefly speak of two of these 
aspirants for musical honors. 





MISS JOSIE JONES. 

This young Jady has secured for herself 
a more than ordinary excellent reputation 
as a vocalist, and has won the critical ap- 
proval of her teacher, Sangiovanni, who 
speaks loudly in her praise. She is a 
mezzo-soprano of great power and excel- 
lence, and has made an extraordinarily 
favorable debut at La Scala, Milan. Havy- 
ing passed this really trying ordeal with 
honor, she may safely essay less critical 
fields; and we doubt not, on her return 
home, she will delight her many friends by 
a display of her great abilities. 

MISS LAURA WOOLWINE, 

Miss Woolwine is one year behind her 
townswoman in her musical studies, but 
we receive excellent and highly encourag- 
ing tidings of her progress, and doubt not 





she will, in due ttme, render a good account 
of herself. Her voice and method are well 
approved of by her teachers, and she is 
destined, we think, to add another name 
to the already large list of Cincinnatians 
who have won distinction in the world of 
song. We shall be well pleased to welcome 
her back to her home at the close of her 
term of study. 


>> 


THE HOLIDAYS. 


The holiday season is upon us, but its 
wonted festive brightness is seriously shad- 
owed by the gloom which still pervades 
the financial world. Still, we should re- 
member that despite the unp ropitious as 
pect of affairs in trade life, we yet have 
many blessings to be thankful for, more 
particularly that, while around us whole 
communities have been stricken with wast- 
ing epidemics, we have been peculiarly 
exempt. And also in commercial affairs 
we have escaped much of the calamity 
which has fallen heavily elsewhere, and we 
see still brighter prospects opening before 
us. Let us, then, forgetting as far as may 
be the darker lines in the picture, remem- 
ber only its more pleasing features, and 
enter upon the holiday season with thank- 
ful hearts. 


- >, 


WORDS OF COMMENDATION. 











Our many readers will, we doubt not, - 
willingly testify to the truth of the asser- 
tion we are about to make, namely, that we 
are not given to administering periodical 
doses of complimentary notices given us by 
our exchanges. We do not believe in this 
course, for several reasons, of which we 
present a few. 

We have not room for such a purpose. 
Our columns are none too extensive for the 
reception of such original and instructive 
selected matter as we are always prepared 
to furnish, and our readers to receive. 

We do not believe that subscribers to a 
journal like ours, desire to expend their 
money for the purpose of reading the ad- 
vertisements and puffs of the publications 
of publishers. We prefer that our journal 
shall be its own testimonial. 

Finally, we purpose editing the Visitor 
with the pen, and not the scissors and 
paste-pot, trusting more to ourselves than 
to our exchanges, whom we fully appre- 
ciate and strive to emulate, when deserving. 

But we know, that as we so seldom pur- 
sue such a course, we shall be pardoned for 
an occasional lapse toward the side of 
boasting, if we venture to present to our 
readers a genuine free offering, one of many 
similar, of the Isabella County Enterprise, 
published in Mount Pleasant, Mich. It is 
all the more appreciated and valuable, in 
that it was entirely unsolicited and unex- 
pected, We can only say to our brother, 
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who has so kindly remembered us, that we 
thank him for his appreciation, and assure 
him and our readers that we shall always 
strive to the utmost to deserve his and 
their good opinion: 

A SpLeENDID Work.—In these days, when almost 
every music-house has a monthly journal, as an adver- 
tising adjunct to their business, it is refreshing to find 
one which combines ability with business. These re- 
marks are caused by a comparison between several jour- 
nals, which now lie on our table awaiting notice. 
Among them we zive the palm to Cuurcn’s MuUsIcaL 
Vistror, published in Cincinnati, Ohio, by John Church 
& Co. It has become so that we look for this weleome 
monthly visitor with the anticipation of genuine pleas- 
ure. Messrs. Church & Co. have departed from the 
beaten track, and their magazine shows that brains, as 
well as music-plates, is engaged in the preparation of 
their journal. The reading matter is very choice, be- 
ginning with original and selected poetry and a well- 
written original story upon a musical theme. This is 
followed by an instructive resume of musical history, 
after which comes the voluminous correspondence, tell- 
ing us all about music in other localities, the artists, 
and how the people like them; in fact, a mirror of what 
is happening, giving us a truthful, clear reflection of 
current events. Following this, the editor modestly but 
ably fills his columns with choice matter, ending it up 
with ‘‘Notes and Reviews” of current events. The 
next two pages are filled with “ petite mots” of ‘* Per 
sonal Notes,” “Chisel and Brush,” ‘‘ Our Musical Hop- 
per,” and ‘Sock and Buskin,” where, in short para- 
graphs (so dear to every editor), is given the sayings 
and doings of prominent professionals, of artists, of 
strictly musical people, and theatrical stars. When we 
arrive here, we can safely say we know thoroughly what 
has been going on for the last month, and our minds are 
well fitted to enjoy the choice music which follows. We 
would advise all our musical people to subscribe for 
this. It is only $1.50 per year, and it will form in after 
years a very valuable library. In typography, it is very 
tasty, being printed in clear type, and handsomel) 
bound. This notice is given more with a view to ben- 
efit our local talent than a desire to unduly puff the 
journal, but we believe any journalist should notify the 
public of pre-eminence when he sees it before his eyes. 














—The Amateur says: *‘ The glory of the Church is noth- 
ing compared with the Sabbath.’’ We say—you hav’nt 
got at the ‘‘ Root’ of the matter yet. If you want to 
find ** Joy”? and * Bliss,’’ hitch up your ‘‘ Oxen,”’ and 
** Move your family west.” 


—‘*He asked the privilege of marrying her,’ is the 
neatly descriptive manner in which the New York Ledger 
epitomizes the proposal of «a bashful lover. We think 
Mr. Bonner is deserving the earnest thanks of all timid 
lovers fur this new and concise treatise on ‘* Popping 
made Easy.” 


—Among all the pleasures of the editorial position, 
none, we think, can compare with that excrienced by a 
really sympathetic man, who always finds pleasure in 
kindred associations. Each mail brings him its tribute 
of professional interchange of thought, and from cun- 
stant association with their works, he comes at length 
to feel an acquaintance with those who created them. 
Thus, from week to week, he observes the evidences of 
its controlling mind plainly legible in each fresh issue 
of some particular exchange, and notes the several 
forms of individuality assumed in his exchanges, as 
surely as he would the varied personalities of those who 
sent them forth. This is a source of true pleasure to 
one who gives more than a superficial glance at his 
periodical visitors, and we really feel pity for that occu- 
pant of the chair editorial who does not avail himself to 





the full of such an opportunity for mental enjoyment. 
Each of our exchanges has zrown to be an old and 
dearly prized friend, whose regular visits would be se- 
riously missed were we to be deprived of them, and we 
trust that we shall always retain every one of the ex- 
changes whose regular coming we hive learned to an- 
ticipate with impatience. 


—Commendations from our friends are very pleasant, 
and life editorial would be a dry one, indeed, were it not 
from time to time brightened up somewhat by occa- 
sional words of encouragement from those for whom 
and with whom we are laboring. Occasionally a pleas- 
ant thought reaches us from a brother editor, or some 
one of the fraternity looks in upon us and says a word 
of cheer, or a letter comes freighted with tokens of the 
appreciation of some of our readers. These all go far 
toward making our chair easier and our pen to fly more 
rapidly over the paper. Before us is now lying one of 
those pleasant messengers of friendly recognition, and 
as it has pleased us so much, we will share a portion of 
it with our readers. Our friend says: ‘‘ I am obliged to 
you for the chromo you s-nt. I have chromos in my 
possession costing $3.50 which I do not consider near as 
valuable works of art as this. I don’t see how you can 
afford to furnish them as you do, for the Visitor itself 
is worth three times its cost. Allow me to congratulate 
you on the October issue, which is brighter than ever. 
I shall always speak a good word for the Vistror, both 
in and out of season, as I consider that, in its field, it is 
far ahead of any of its compeers. One great beauty it 
possesses—its editorial columns are not filled with puffs 
of its publisher’s books. May prosperity attend the 
Visitor and its editor.’’ It is pleasant to be thus 
warmly bragged on, and we assure our friend his words 
are very encouraging. We will try to deserve his com- 
mendations. 


—A recent number of the Memphis Public Ledger con- 
tains an incident of the recent epidemic in that city that 
is well worthy a lasting record, as one of those events 
which appeal to the heart and stir up its deepest senti- 
ments. There was received at the mayor’s office, among 
other contributions, a small package, which, on being 
opened, proved to contain the sum of $5.05, in nickels 
and small currency, evidently a child’s savings. The 
package was inscribed, ‘‘ From little Lilly, for the Mem- 
phis sufferers—adying bequest ;” ‘** Little Lilly’s money, 
to go to a poor child.”” We would not give much for 
the humanity of that individual who can read this in- 
cident unmoved, and we question whether there be such 
anone. ‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” indced ; 
and this little Lilly has but been transplanted to a 
heavenly garden, there to bloom eternally. What a 
lesson does this tender act of a dying child teach to 
those who learn of it. From her dying bed, with the 
pains of approaching dissolution rending her young 
frame, the dark angel’s wing overshadowing her young 
face, her loving heart went forth to those who were 
stricken, and with no thought of self, she gave her 
cherished treasure for their relief. It is like a gift from 
heaven, and each cvin of “‘little Lilly’s bequest” is as 
sacred as though heaven had in fact, as it has in spirit, 
set its seal upon it. We would like one of them as a 
talismanic reminder of this sweet angel child, and 
though not prone to affix an undue sentimental value to 
such articles, woul i ever after regard it as priceless. A 
proposition has been made to sell the coins as souvenirs, 
and if this be carried into effect, we desire to become a 
purchaser. It is a good thought, as, through its execu- 
tion, ‘little Lilly’s bequest ’’ will be rendered more valu- 
able to all. 


—Our gifted contributor, Mra. D. M. Jordan, writes us 
a charming little letter concerning her recent visits to 
the Cincinnati and Indianapolis Expositions, and ex- 
presses herself as well pleased with both. She thinks 
her Hoosier brethren have succeeded wonderfully with 
their first attempt, and ‘‘so say we allof us.”” We as- 
sure our esteemed friend that we are not at all jealous 
of our neighbors’ successes, but rather rejoice in them, 
as unmistakable evidences of progress. There is noth- 
ing sectional or local in the results accruing from such 
enterprises, and no community can claim their excla- 
sive benefits. Mrs. Jordan made us one of her flying 
Visits a few days since, having visited this city upon bus- 
iness connected with her forthcoming volume of poems, 
to which she has given the exceedingly beautiful ard 
appropriate title, ‘‘ Rosemary Leaves,’’ Sheinforms us, 


| a place of honor upon our table, 





and we take great pleasure in recording the fact, that 
her book is certain to be a pecuniary success, as she bas 
already received nearly enough subscriptions from her 
personal friends to insure her against loss. We have no 
question that she will be still further called upon, as the 
returns are by no means in as yet, many back counties 
stillremaining to be heard from. We await the advent 
of ‘‘ Rosemary Leaves’’ with interest, and shall give it 
We observe with 
some little justifiable pride that the poem written for 
us by Mrs. Jordan, and published in our September 
number, entitled ‘* September,’’ has been widely copied— 
an evidence of a due appreciation of its merit. We call 
attention of our readers to the really exquisite gem, 
from the pen of our esteemed friend, given in the pres- 
ent issue. 


—Darwinism is an extremely complicated theory, 
and vastly contradictory in its ramifications. At times 
one dismisses the entire system us absurd and degrad- 
ing, while at others he do n’t feel quite so sure. We 
have had just such experiences, generally being im- 
pressed with the idea that if, at some extremely remote 
period, the more remote the better, our common ances- 
tors grinned and chattered in some tropical forest, ped- 
igrees are at a discount, and ‘‘ new families’ are to be 
envied. This is our general impression, but we occa- 
sionally run across specimens of the so-called genus 
homo who shake this conviction very decidedly, and 
after an exceedingly brief interview with them, we are 
forced to believe that—perhaps—after all—it may be— 
—well, we don’t know. Extremely brief interviews 
with this class are sufficient to bring one to the opinion 
above given. Appropus to this, Carl Vogt argues that 
Adam must have been a monkey prior to the surgical 
operation which gave him his Eve, inasmuch as a 
gorilla has thirteen ribs, while a man has but twelve. 
This is a beautiful theory, but gives rise to various sub- 
sidiary considerations involving matters closely allied 
to the internal workings of our domestic economy. If 
man was a monkey prior to his becoming a benedict, it 
follows that all our bachelors must be gorillas. And 
again, if the possession of the thirteenth rib reduced 
man to monkeydom, and its removal elevated him to 
manhood, ungallant as is the idea, we ure still drawn to 
ask if-woman has not taken the offending element? 
Logicians might declare both these deductions to be non 
sequitors, but we claim a hearing upon their merits. As 
regards our first proposition, bachelors will do well to 
avoid even the chance of gorillaism, by sacrificing, as 
Father Adam did, their extra ribs. And we trust our 
lady readers will not hold us responsible for the second 
proposition, which is simply an offshoot of Carl Vogt’s 
theory. 


id 





—We observe some able di has re- 
cently occupied the ‘* Correspondence Departments ”’ of 
our daily papers, concerning the reservation of seats in 
the parquette of Pike’s Opera House during the Kellogg 
season, marking them ‘‘ secured,” when events proved 
that such was not the case. We can see nothing to 
argue about in this question, which is no question, as, 
in our opinion, the proprietors and managers of any 
company “are endowed with certain natural and in- 
alienable rights,” among which is that of dividing up 
their houses a..d fixing prices as they may deem proper, 
always providing, however, that they give the public 
due and timely notice of their arrangements. In the 
present instance, the adve1 tisements were sufficiently ex- 
plicit to carry conviction to the mind of any person who 
desired correct information, as they announced, “ gen- 
eral admission, $1; reserved seats, $2.’ Now, unless 
it is customary and correct to go into the place of busi- 
ness of any tradesman, pay $1, and take an article 
plainly marked $2, without disbursing the second dollar, 
we can not see why a manager should be expected to 
allow a similar course. His house is his capital, and no 
honestly minded man should expect to receive what he 
has not paid for. The mere affixing the placard ‘‘ se- 
cured” to these seats does not affect the question at all, 
though we regard it as superfluous, as the simple fact that 
they had not paid for the right to occupy them, should be 
suflicient to keep out intruders, As long as a man gets 
what he pays for, he should find no fault; and as we un- 
derstand the term “‘ general admission,’’ once a man is 
within the doors, he has all he paid for, if he has simply 
disbursed for and received a general admission ticket. 
One of our city papers, in replying to a ‘* communica- 
tion” upon this subject (said to have been written by 
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the ‘‘amusement editor” himself), takes occasion to 
hint strongly that certain ushers in our leading places 
of amusement have a weakness for bribes, and that cer- 
tain favored ones are occasioually smuggled into seats 
for which the manager has never recived an equivalent. 
If this be true, and we donbt not the gentleman knew 
from experience what he was talking about, we are sorry 
to learn the fact, as it evinces the existence of a disrepu- 
table state of affairs. The worst feature in the case is 
that there should be amusement seekers 80 unscrupn- 
lously inclined that they would permit themselves to 
conspire with the employes of a house to defraud its 
proprietor. What difference is there in this act and 
that of a man who endeavors to corrupt a salesman ina 
store of any kind, to induce said salesman to deliver him 
an article much more valuable than that for which he 
has disbursed? We can see none, and we question 
whether, in equity and morality, there isany. In our 
mind, the question narrows itself down to certain busi- 
ness principles, and is governed by the current rules of 
trade. A man buys his ticket, which carries with it 
certain privileges, but beyond the privileges thus con- 
veyed, he has neither moral nor legal right to go. We 
give the foregoing as our opinion upen what we re- 
gard as a question of considerable importance, in which 
our readers, and all others are interested. 


—The duty of reviewing the various contributions of 
our publishers is among the pleasantest portions of the 
editorial duties. To follow up the train of thought 
suggested by each new work—and such productions as 
do not give rise to such a train of mental discipline are 
failures indeed—may be set down as in the highest de- 
gree pleasant, disciplinary, and profitable. What is it 
Tupper says, in his really excellent, though much slan- 
dered, ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy ?”—“ Une draclma for a 
good book, and a thousand talents for a true friend. 
So standeth the market where scarce is ever costly.” 
No man ever said a better thing, and we confess to a full 
indoreement of his respective valuations. 

Among the many works with which the press is cover- 
ing the literary world like an avalanche, or even as an 
eruption buries the country at its base, how few are the 
works upon which any valuation can be placed. 
S.ckly s ntimentality, raving romance, mawkish me- 
moir, and hysteric history are the alliterative doses to 
which the public is treated allopathically. To be sensi- 
ble is tu be shunned ; to be instructive is to be insulted 
by neglect, which neglect is studied, while tie book is 
not, no matter how thickly it may be studded—pardon 
the pun—with gemsof thought; while to be educational 
is to be voted a bore, “slow,” “ poky*” etc. Of a truth, 
light reading hath its votaries by thousands, while 
readers of a more elevating class of works may be num- 
bered more easily. 

In these holiday times, when gifts appropriate for the 
season are the ali-engrossing theme, we venture to ask 
our readers what better, more valuable gift can be se- 
lected as a love-offering than a good book? All other 
tokens must give way bef re the inevitable march of 
time, leaving nothing of themselves, save, perhaps, a 
fleeting memory of their erstwhile brightness and a lin- 
gering regret for their loss. But a good book can net be 
destroyed. True, the flimsy materials of which it is 
mechanically constructed may, like the human form, 
decay and crumble into dust, but the soul, the intellect, 
the teachings, the diviue brain-power, which alone gvae 
it a stamp of moral worth and intellectual force, is as 
undying as is the immortal soul of the man who made it. 

But we did not purpose writing an essay on books, and 
exhaustive, comprehensive, and fascinating as is this 
theme, we must leave it to speak of some excellent books 
we have receutly had the pleasure of seeing in the large 
and excellently ordered bookstore of our neighbors, 
Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co. Here we found works 
adapted to the tastes, capacities, and requirements of all 
ages and classes of community, from the child to the 
advanced student. We were particularly well pleased 
with several works from the hou-e of Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia. For instance, fur young students in 
drawing, they have published a series of graded studies 
in outline and colors, so judiciously arranged that the 
pupil is interested and progresses insensibly. For the 


young student who desires to improve in « knowledge of 
human life and character, what can be more va'uable 
or instructive than “‘ Northern Lights,’’ which is filled 
with stories from Swedish and Finnish authors? Such 
works as these are of incalculable benefit to the young 








mind, and are deserving a place in the library of every 
youth. Or, if a gift book be wanted, what so happily 
combines the useful and instructive with the ornamental 
aud esthetic as “Adventures by Seaand Land,”’ devoted, 
as its title denotes, to a pleasing and graphic portrayal 
of pleasing incidents of travel in various parts of the 
world, delineated by a writer of undoubted ability. 

Or, if poetry be desired, a volume of ‘‘ Rosemary 
Leaves,” by our gifted contributor, Mrs. D. M. Jordan, 
will be seasonable and valuable, both as a love-offering 
and as a souvenir of what an American woman has 
written. These poems are of no mean order of merit, 
and are worthy place and study, even with critics who 
aim ata high standard of excellence. We commend the 
work to all our readers, as one in every way worthy 
their appreciation. 

In short, we present the subject of books as love-offer- 
ings, believing that in the whole range of possibilities 
nothing better can be found than is supplied by the 
bookseller. 


—The past has been an eventful month in musical 
matters, as the array of good things presented has been 
large and various. That it has not been as sucvessful 
financially, when viewed from a managerial standpoint, 
as the merits of the attractions deserved, must be ascribed 
to the present depressed condition of the world of trade. 
We dare not admit, even to ourselves, that want of ap- 
preciation had aught to do with the result, as such an 
admission would be fatal to our claims to be regarded as 
a leading musical city. We therefore simply record the 
fact, deprecate its existence, and pray for a restorati n 
of the old-time order of things. That Theodore ™),c nas 
and Mr. Gosche share fully in the wish also, is to be 
supposed, as they have cause to regret the scarcity of 
financial representation during their short season in this 
city. The programmes presented by them were up to 
the ordinary high standard of all Mr. Thomas's selec- 
tions, and were rendered as only Thomas and bis orches- 
tra can repder such music. Praise is as striving to gild 
pure gold, and criticisth is powerlyss. Mr. Myron W. 
Whitney, America’s greatest bassv, added vastly to the 
interest of these concerts, by his wonderful voice and 
rare execution. He is indeed an artist of which any 
country may well be proud. 

Our week of English Opera, ‘* Under the Eligible Pre- 
cession of our own favorite American songstress, Miss 
Clara Lonise Kellogg ’—vide ** Programme ’*’—was an 
exceeding pleasant one to all, even the managers fecling 
that “it was good for them to be here.” Although they 
did not make much money, still the timely withdrawal 
of the Maretzek Troupe, who were to have followed 
them, but at the last moment concluded to try Chicago 
instead, left their opportunities vastly better than they 
would otherwise have been. Above all, they enriched 
themselves in reputation, and departed from our city 
followed by the most kindly praises of their artistic 
worth and earnest wishes for their professional success 
elsewhere. This troupe is a good one, averaging far 
above the ordinary combinations usually presented to 
the public under the comprehensive title, ‘* English 
Opera Company,” and will win well-des rved suecesses 
before the season closes. Miss Kellogg, it is needless to 
praise—she does not need it; neither do the American 
people require any extended introduction to this greatly 
admire | songstress. She is a true artist, a thorough 
musician, and a good woman. This last title is by no 
means the least of the compliments which could be paid 
her, and, being entirely home educated, she deserves the 
warmest praise of all her countrymen. That she is 
fast s-curing their regards is evident to all. Let us 
place her at the head of our ‘‘American opera,”’ and, 
discarding all f.reign aid as not needed, inaugurate a 
system of encouragement to home artists more in con- 
sonance with ou usual American patriotism. Mme. Van 
Zandt sang the greater portion of her music very finely, 
demonstrating the possession of no inconsiderable de- 
greeof talent. Mrs. Zelda Seguin was, as she always is, 
charming both in vocalization and appearance. This 
piquant little contralto is an artist of uncommon excel- 
lence. We can not speak in terms of extravagant 
praise of the tenors,as Mr. Habelmann is badly worn, 
Mr. Maas somewhat light and veiled in quality, and Mr. 
Mergan decidedly limited in compass. This latter gen- 
tleman sang the great song of ‘‘ Don Cesar de Bazan,” 
** Yes, let me like a soldier fall,”’ in B flat, thas depriv- 
ing it of the brilliancy of its original key, C. Mr. 
Carleton has a very excellent quaity of voice, and 











thongh evidently laboring under a severe hoarseness, 
acquitted himself creditably. Mr. Gustavus Hall sur- 
prised us by the really artistic excellence with which he 
rendered the difficult role of ‘* Rigoletto,’’ an extremely 
arduous lyric character, and the lighter and more 
pleasing one of “‘ Plunkett.’’ This gentleman demon- 
strated that he only wanted a fair chance to prove that 
he is a baritone of no mean order. Mr, Peakes had but 
little opportunity for display, but fully improved all his 
chances. Mr. Seguin showed what an old veteran can 
do, by his stage familiarity, to atone for a decayed voice 
by excellent acting. The minor support was fair, the 
chorus good, the orchestra well supplied with musicians, 
but badly conducted. 

Asa whole, the week was a succession of musical feast s 
and we parted from the troupe with regret. 

Our amateurs have been somewhat busy, prepa:ing 
and presenting several really delightful musical enter- 
tainments in a really pleasing manner. We take great 
pleasure in placing the result of such efforts on record, 
and trust our amateur friends will keep us fully informed 
of their doings, in order that we may let the public 
know how musical matters are thriving. 

The choir of St. Francis of Sales Church (East Walnut 
Hills) gave a concert on Thursday evening, October 30, 
1873. The programme was well selected, and we have 
space to mention but a few from the many well-rendered 
pieces. The ** Vaterland’s Liebe,” for men’s voices, was 
well presented, and too much praise can not be given to 
this quartette of amateurs. The solo, ‘‘Kommt ein 
Schlanker Bursch”’ (If a lover kneels, etc.), was beau- 
tifully sung by Miss L. Vogt, and well deserved the ap- 
plause it received. The svlo, ‘‘ Jungfrau Maria” (Stra- 
della’s Prayer), was very well rendered by Miss J. Up- 
hof, as was also the ‘‘ Staendchen "’ (Serenade) by Misses 
J. Uphof and C, Sieber and Mr. L, Hehman. The ever- 
pleasing ‘‘O Cor Amoris,”’ by Lambillotte, was most ex- 
cellently sung—the solo parts, by Miss L. Vogt, and 
duette parts, by Miss L. Vogt and Mr. Dettmer, particu- 
larly so, while the chorus was all that could be desired. 
In fact, the choral portions were among the most agree- 
able features of the occasion, The ‘‘Alma Virgo,” by 
Himmel, and Diabelli’s “Gaudeamus,”’ were well given 
by the entire choir, especia!ly the alto sung by the 
Misses M. Korf and C. Sieber, and soprano by the 
Misses J. Uphof and L. Vogt and well deserved the en- 
cores they received. The instrumental portions of the 
concert were also very good, especially the *‘ Mephisto 
Galop” and overture to ** Caliph of Bagdad,’’ played as 
pianoforte duets by Misses L. Vogt and J. Uphof. 

November 6th, a delightful concert was given at the 
Mt. Auburn Institute, under the direction of Prof. A. 
F. Christiani, at which Messrs. Victor Flechter, Broeck- 
hoven, Geisselbrecht, and Lehmann, and Mrs. Gilbert, 
Misses Sallie B. Stewart, Annie Stout, Sadie Fulton, and 
other ladies assisted. The programme was of a high 
order of music, and was well rendered throughout. 

November 13th, the first entertainment of the season 
was given at the Wesleyan Female Cullege, to be suc- 
ceeded by others at stated intervals. The valuable ser- 
vices of the Orpheus Amateur Orchestra, Prof. Wm. 
Geisselbrecht, and others, added to the charming display 
of musical talent by the young lady pupils, rendered the 
occasion one of unuszal interest. 

November 17th, the first Classical Chamber Concert 
of the series promised by Kar] Pallat, Victor Flechter, 
and others, was given at College Hall, in presence of 
a goodly number of appreciative musicians, and was & 
delightfal affair. 

This was followed, November 22d, by the first concert 
in the series by Otto Singer, Brand, and others, in the 
same hall, which last was a royal feast of music, and 
was fully appreciated and enjoyed by the connoisseurs 
and critics who were so fortunate as to have been pres- 
ent. Such musical enterprises as these should be 
warmly sustained by all lovers of good music. 

The Harmonic Society is prepared for their first con- 
cert, to be given in Pike’s Opera House, on Thanksgiv- 
ing evening, November 27th, and the programme selected 
gives abundant promise that this concert will be the best 
ever given by this society. Miss Emma Cranch will 
lend her valuable aid in the ‘*Orpheus” and other se- 
lections, Prof. Singer furnishes a fine piano solo, the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra perform the celebrated ‘* Lodovis- 
ka” overture, and the accompaniments to the ‘ Or- 
pheus"’ music, and the society will sing several Bach 
and Mozart motets never before rendered in this coun- 
try. The concert will be a grand affair. 
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—The Strakosch company are rehearsing ‘‘Aida.”’ 

—Rubinstein proposes spending the winter in Italy. 

—The study of Hindoo music has been revived in Cal- 
cutta. 

—Sir Jules Benedict is engaged upon an opera for 
Carl Rosa. 

—A new work on Mendelssohn is promised by Ferdi- 
nand Miller. 

—The Mendelssohn Quintet Club gave two concerts in 
Chicago recently. 

—Maurice Strakosch has commenced his season in 
Paris successfully. 


—It is ‘‘on ditted”’ that Maretzek and Lucca had a 
quarrel in Boston, 

—The Aimee Bouffe Troupe is singing to excellent 
houses in Havana. 

--The Vienna Ladies’ Orchestra commenced a season 
in Paris, November lst. 


--The Theatre Brunetti, at Bologna, has been thor- 
oughly repaired and redecorated. 

—The fiftieth musical anniversary of Liszt is to be 
celebrated with great eclat in Vienna. 

—Verdi’s ‘‘Aida ’’ was enthusiastically received at the 
Theatro Commuunale, Trieste, recently. 

—The citizens of Ely recently celebrated the twelve 
hundredth anniversary of its Cathedrai. 

--'* Il Trovatore’’ was given by both Italian troupes, 
in New York, on the same evening, recently. 


—Mapleson, with his Covent Garden artists, has been 
concertizing in Ireland, and is now in Scotland. 


—The Imperial Opera House, St. Petersburg, com- 
menced their season with * L’Africaine,’’ November 6th. 


-—-The municipality of Marseilles having refused the 
usual assistance, that city has been without its usual 
opera. 

-—Mr. D. W. Reeves, leader of the American Band, 
Providence, was recently presented with a splendid gold 
cornet. 

—The city authorities of Lyons have voted a subven- 
tion of 20,000 francs per month to the artistes of the 
Grand Theater. 

—A daughter of Gungl, the waltz composer, recently 
made her debut at Schwerin, in the role of ‘Agatha,’ in 
** Der Freyschutz.”’ 


—Madame Patti-Caux, Sims Reeves, and others of the 
leading artists, are clamorous for the adoption of the 
pew pitch in England. 


—Strakosch and his artists, assisted by Wieniawski, 
advertised a sacred concert at Wallack’s on Suuday 
evening, November 9th. 

~The organists of Germany recently held, at Berlin, 
the first meeting of a society organized by themselves 
for charitable purposes. 


—Barnet, the English composer, who has been very 
seriously ill for a long time past, is now reported as in 
@ fair way for recovery. 


--Theodore Thomas’ Symphonic Concerts will be an 
assured financial success, as his subscription lists 
already foot up over $6,000, 

—The Eaglish Glee Singers of New York city sang at 
Music Hall, Boston, November 11th, and were highly 
praised by the Globe of that city. 


—The King of Italy, during his recent visit to Vienna, 
bestowed the Cross of the Crown of Italy upon Signor 
Marchise, the well-kuown composer. 


--The Maretzek Troupe, not relishing the small 
houses to which Theodure Thomas was compelled to 
play, gave Cincinnati ‘the go-by,” and tried Chicago 
instead, hoping better things from that lively burg. 


—Lucca had a severe ill attack during the Maretzek | 
| season in Boston, which made De Murska’s opportunities 
| for a hearing rather more encouraging. 


—The choral organizations of Philadelphia recently 
| held a meeting to concert measures whereby all the so- 
| cieties in America can be united for the centennial cele- 
bration. 


—‘*The Watch on the Rhine” is said to be the na- 
tional air of Uhicago. ‘‘The Watch on the Rhino”— 
and a close one at that—is the popular refrain of New 
York bankers. 


—Mwme. Rudersdorff, nowa resident of Boston, recently 
sang the role of ** Leonora,” in “ Il Trovatore,” having 
been engaged at short notice to do so, by reason of 
Lucca’s illness. 


—During the present season, the Royal Albert Choral 
Society purpose bringing out Handel’s ‘ Theodora,” 
Bacu’s ** Christmas Uratorio,” ‘* Passion Music,’’ and 
other great works of Bach. 


~-Cincinnati will have to show better appreciation for 
classic music than was evinced during the recent Thomas’ 
concerts, or relinquish a portion of her claims to be con- 
sidered a leading musical city. 

—Theodore Formes, one of the trio of brothers of that 
name, a brother of the celebrated basso, Carl, has be- 
come hopelessly insane, and is now an inmate of Ender- 
rich Asylum for the Insane, near Cologne. 


--Mr. Clarence Eddy, from Boston, recently gave an 
organ recital in the Cathedral at Ulm, and won for him- 
self an enviable recognition of his abilities as composer 
and organist, from the musicians of that city. 


—Among the posthumous works of Schubert, has been 
found the MSS. of an opera entitled ‘‘ Des Teufel’s 
Lustschloss’’ (The Devil’s Country-house), the libretto 
of which is by Kotzebue. This work has been published 
in Vienna. 

—Clara Louise Kellogg recently realized $1,200 for the 
Library Association of Cold Spring, N. Y., by a con- 
cert she gave for the purpose. Had she given the cun- 
cert in her own bebalf, what would it have netted her, 
we wonder? 


—We rejoice to learn that our old friend, J. W. Turner, 
of Boston, is meeting with encouraging success in his 
efforts toward the erection of a Home for Aged Musi- 
cians, in Massachusetts. It is an excellent and exceed- 
ingly deserving project. 


—Mme. Patti Caux recently sang at Berlin for the 
benefit of the “Fund for Pensioners of the Imperial 
Upera House,” netting some $8,500 thereby. After the 
opera was over, she was presented with a beautiful silver 
casket by the members of the compan. 


--We have the personal assurance of Mr. Joell, agent 
tor the Maretzek Italian Opera Troupe, that he never 
said that he ‘‘did not care for the influence of the mu- 
sical monthlies.”” His remark, at the time, was in- 
tended in a personal rather than a geueral sense, and 
alluded to a certain occasion. 


--Mme. Ilma di Murska and Signor Tamberlik, as 
**Leonora”’ and ‘** Manrico,”’ in ‘* Il Trovatore,’’ are so 
highly spoken of by the Boston critics, as to lead us to 
regret that they felt compelled to pass us by during 
their recent tour. But we are consoled in a measure 
by the reflection that we are to hear them in March 
next. 

—The Arcadian announces that Miss Emma Cranch is 
about to enter upon a course of study under Theodore 
Thomas, for the purpose of appeariag at some ot his 
Symphonic Concerts, and says: ‘‘ It speaks volumes for 
her abilities and intelligence that so severe a musician 
as Mr. Thomas should consent to become her profes- 
sional guide.”’ Very true; and time will demonstrate 
that his judgment was well founded. 


—We observe that our surmise concerning the proba- 
bility of New York reachiug out for Carl Zerrahn, in 
order that Buston may have better chances for a back 
seat, was not premature, The New York Musical Ga- 
zetie, after alluding to the advent in that city of several 
musical notables, says: ‘* Possibly our next acquisition 
may be Carl Zerrahn and the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety.” You would have to “sequestrate’’ the entire 
team, neighbor, as Carl wouldn’t go alone, and you 








can't give him a society worth conducting. 














—A monument to Daniel O’Connell is proposed for St. 
Louis, 

—A monument to the memory of Oliver Goldsmith is 
proposed in London. 

--A committee has been appointed in Liverpool to col- 
lect funds for a Fine Art Gallery. 

~-A monument is to be erected to Carl Wilhelm, the 
author of ‘* Die Wacht am Rhein.” 

--Statues of John Hancock and Samuel Adams are to 
be placed in Memorial Hall, Lexington, Mass. 

—Mr. Cornelius Varley, the English patriarch painter, 
died recently at the ripe old age of ninety-two. 

—Prang & Co. have recently published De Haas’ fa- 
mous beach scene, in an exceedingly artistic manner. 

—Queen Victoria has given Mr. Newton, of the Royal 
Academy, acommission to paint Ben Nevis, as seen from 
Inverlochy Castle. 

—The directors of La Scala, Milan, have placed a 
statue of Donizetti in the green-room of that celebrated 
opera-house, opposite to that of Rossini. 


—A genuine Raphael, formerly the property of a 
daughter of Joseph Bonaparte, is said to be nowin the 
possession of Mrs. Maillard, Avon, Del. 


—A monument to Cavour is to be erected at Turin. A 
cantata specially written for the occasion, by Verdi, 
will constitute a portion of the exercises. 


~The French Academy of Fine Arts has decided that 
none of the landscapes sent in for competition for the 
Troyon prize are worthy of receiving the award. 


—Mr. Holman Hunt has completed his great picture, 
‘**The Shadow of Death.”” This work has occupied him 
for several years, and is said to be a glorious conception. 


—A new and great picture of Hans Makart is now on 
exhibition in Vienna. It is a representation of Venice 
doing homage to Caterina Cornaro, and contains thirty- 
nine figures in full life size. 


—Mr. Foley has completed his model for his large sit- 
ting statue of the late Priuce Consort, to be placed on 
the central pedestal of the Hyde Park Memorial, atter 
it has been approved by the Queen and cast in bronze. 


—Mr. Ulysses D. Tenney, a New Haven artist, is at 
Concord, N. H., copying the portraits of Gov. Benning 
and the two John Wentworths, the cupies to be placed 
in Representatives’ Hall, at Concord. Two of these 
portraits were painted by Copley, aud the other by 
Mackman, one hundred and fifteen years ago. 


—A collection of eighty-three paintings in oil, the, 
property of James Boylan, Esq., of Cincinnati, was 
among the picture sales in Paris recently. Among 
them were ‘‘ Milton and his Daughters,” by Rothermel ; 
‘Bay of Fundy, Heave to for a Pilot’—a powerful 
marine picture, by K. Moran; and several others of 
great beauty. 


—Mr. T. R. Gould, the sculptor, returned to Florence, 
near the close of October, with the following commis- 
sions to execute: The statue of John Hancock, to put in 
marble; a new one of Gov. Andrews, in marble; and 
busts of William Munroe, ordered by the Concord Li- 
brary, and Mr. Alcott, who has recently been sitting to 
him for a bust. 


—The monument to Col. Elmer E. Ellsworth, which 
has been provided through the liberality of Gov. Dix 
aud others, arrived in Mechanicsville, New York, No- 
vember Ist, and was to have been erected immediately 
thereafter. Owing to the lateness of the seasou, the 
out-of-door dedicatory exercises are to be postponed 
until the anniversary of the birthday of the young sol- 
dier whose memory it is designed to perpetuate, which 
occurs in May next. 
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—Miss Agnes Ethel has taken a husband and aban- 
doned the stage. 

--The London Telegraph speaks highly of J. 8. Clarke, 
the American comedian. 

—The Arcadian recently headed its review column, 
‘¢ The Yahoos of Verse.” 

—Mrs. Robert E. Lee, widow of the General, died re- 
cently at her home in Virginia. 

—A son of Charles Dickens has entered upon a read- 
ing tour, and is highly spoken of. 

—Postmaster-General Creswell has recently come into 
possession of a nice little legacy of $50,000. 

—S. 8. Cox is lecturing on ‘‘ Trish Wit and Humor.” 
What a glorious subject for John Brougham! 

—A report is in circulation that Mr. J. C. Fryer, 
agent for Strakosch, has had $25,000 left him. 

—Laura Keene, the well-known actress and manager, 
died in Montclair, New Jersey, on the 6th inst. 

—Mrs. Scott Siddons occupied a stage-box at the Bos- 
ton Theater on Monday evening, November 10th. 

—Salvini has presented Edwin Adams the right to 
play the English version of his ‘‘ La Morte Civile.” 

—The New York Evening Post denies the report of Will- 
iam Cullen Bryant’s proposed trip around the world. 

—General Banks, in his lectures, says that “ New 
England must go south—the mills must go to the cot- 
ton.” 

—A literary weekly, after the style of the Ledger, is to 
be started in Chicago, January Ist, by ‘‘ Boston par- 
ties.” 

—Mr. C. P. Cranch has recently finished a libretto, 
entitled ‘‘Satan,’’ which was read before the Radical 
Club. 

—Disraeli’s new novel, on the developments of ‘‘So- 
cialism,”’ is nearly completed. This statement is denied 
in the John Bull. 

—Berthold Auerbach has in press a novel founded 
upon the recent war, the scene being laid in Alsace and 
the Black Forest. 

—J. M. Bellew has netted $10,000 by his American 
readings; Edmund Yates, $5,000; while Mr. Froude 
only rejoices in $500. 

—Paul du Chaillu lectured at South Boston on Wed- 
nesday evening, October 29th, his first lecture since he 
returned from Norway. 

—Mr. W. B. Kelley, of Dublin, announces a new work 
on the late Franco-Prussian war, written by an Irish 
officer in the French service. 

—John Stuart Mills’ autobiography is pronounced one 
of the most remarkable books that has been issued from 
the London press this season. 

—Mr. Bellew recently gave a reading in New York city 
for the benefit of the Foundling Hospital. The Seventh 
Regiment band also volunteered. 

—George Dulby, who was Dickens’ business agent 
during his tour in this country, will perform a similar 
duty for Mark Twain in England. 

—Robert McWade’s version of “* Rip Van Winkle "is 
fast winning its way to popular favor, and is pronounced 
by many to be equal to Jefferson’s. 

—We admire the fearlessly independent and truthful 
manner in which the dramatic and musical critics of the 
Boston Globe write their criticisms. 

—Barnum says he intends devoting the next two or 
three months of his time to ballooning, and will spend 
his last dollar in his trans-atlantic experiment. 

—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has met with great suc- 
cess during her reading tour. ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is 


as much a national edifice as is the White House. 

--Mr. W. H. Jackson, the photographer of the Hay- 
den expedition, is busily employed in Washington in 
getting a series of proofs from his negatives, of which 
he obtained some two hundred during the summer. 








—Mrs. Aurora Phelps has established a ‘‘ Village for 
Women,”’ having recently purchased and laid out for 
that purpose, sixty acres of land in Woburn, Mass. 

—It is said that the Danbury News man is ‘ writing 
himself out.”” This is about what happens to all hu- 
morists, though we really do not find much decay in 
his style. 

—Senator Sprague settles a fortune of half a million 
on each of his children at its birth. The Boston Globe 
thinks it is a beautiful custom, and no family should be 
without it. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher dos 'nt think it just right 
for married women to go pleasure seeking at watering- 
places, leaving their poor deserted husbands unpro- 
tected at home. 

—W. F. Poole, for many years connected with the 
Boston Atheneum, has accepted the position of librarian 
of the Chicago Public Library. No more fitting ap- 
pointment could be made. 

—Gerritt Smitb is out in a letter, in which he opposes 
the granting of government or state lands for school 
purposes. He thinks the people are able and willing to 
manage the matter themselves. 

—Mr. Watts Phillips, who for some months past has 
been suffering under a severe nervous malady, which has 
totally unfitted him from a prosecution of his literary 
labors, is now rapidly recovering. 

--Miss Annie Pope, a member of Erskine’s Dramatic 
Company, was wounded in the head by a pistol which 


.was discharged near her while playing in ‘‘ Hidden 


Hand,” at the Buffalo Music Hall. 


-—-Frederic A. Aiken, who was leading counsel for 
Mrs. Surratt during her trial, denics, both from per- 
sonal knowledge and statements of his ill-fated client, 
that she was manacled at any time during her trial. 

—Ubassy, the celebrated French billiard player, is go- 
ing to settle in Chicago.— Exchange. 

The many Eastern creditors of that city will be glad 
to learn that even one man is ready “to settle”’ there. 
It looks promising. 

—A new work, entitled ‘‘Our Little Monarchy: 
Who Runs It, and What It Costs,”’ has just been written 
by a well-known Washington journalist, Mr. F. A. 
Adams. It is suid to bea good hit at certain parties and 
their movements politically. 

—We observe that an old friend, Jesse H. Lord, for 
some years the extremely able editor of the Scientific 
American, has assumed a position on the Danbury News. 
Mr. Lord is a writer of great ability, and is possessed of 
no ordinary degree of versatility. He will contribute 
vastly to increase the present deservedly high standing 
of the Neves. 

—It is reported that Don Joaquin de Corta, a wealthy 
gentleman of Bogota, New Granada, has found on his 
estate a monumental stone erected by a small colony of 
Pheenicians, from Sidonia, in the year 9 or 10 of the 
reign of Hiram of Tyre, contemporary of Solomon, 
about ten centuries before the Christian era. The block 
has an inscription of eight lines, in fine characters, but 
without any separation of words or punctuation. A 
very good sort of story, and we recommend our masonic 
brethren to look after the stone. 


—The recent verdict in the case of Stokes has awak- 
ened the universal indignation of the press, which is 
outspoken in censure thereof. We are led to think that, 
in this manner, the murdered Fisk will be more gen- 
erally avenged than he would have been had his assas- 
sin received the just reward of his crimes. If a man is 
hung, there are generally some tender-hearted ones to 
pity him, while, if he escapes justice, no one but feels 
indignant at the insult offered to justice. All things 
considered, we are inclined to think that Stokes will 
find that hanging is not the worst punishment he could 
receive. 

—Messrs. Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, have in 
press an edition of the poems of Charles Fenno Hoffman, 
compiled by his nephew, Edward Fenno Hoffman, and 
containing a preparatory note by Wm. Cullen Bryant. 
This volume, in addition to many of the poems of Mr. 
Hoffman which have already been published, will con- 
tain many that have never been presented to the public, 
It will indeed be a valuable and interesting book, and 
we await its publication with interest. Elsewhere will 
be found brief notices of ‘‘ Northern Lights" and “Ad- 
ventures by Sea and Land,” two really interesting 
works, prepared by this enterprising firm as gift books. 

















--The London Adelphi Theater has closed. 

--Salvini is to appear in Boston November 24th, 

--Lucille Western has recently had the measles. 

--Ristori has been playing at the London Comique. 

——Lawrence Barrett’s ‘‘ Richelieu’ is a glorious per- 
sonation. 

-—Mr.and Mrs. W. J. Florence recently appeared at 
the Boston Theater. 

—Jefferson recently Rip-ped in New York, and Lotta 
Zip-ped in Worcester, Mass. 

—Sophie and Jennie Worrell appeared at the Theater 
Comique, New York, November 17th. 

--Miss Cushman has been playing in the citiea in 
Western New York with good success. 

--Miss Linda Dietz, formerly of the Fifth Avenue 
Theater, is meeting with considerable success in London. 

—A Persian actress, named “‘ Zuleika ’’—sweet name— 
is soon to make glad the hearts of Byron’s countrymen. 

—Edwin Adams recently played a successful engage- 
ment in Philadelphia, his first in that city for three 
years. 

—-It is rumored that Miss Clara Morris meditates set- 
ting up asa ‘‘star.”’ If this is true, Miss Clara Mor- 
ris is wrong. 

—Tony Pastor invites married men to bring their 
mothers-in-law to his variety theater free of charge. 
Sarcastic dog! 

—Elise Holt didn’t create a furore during her recent 
engagement in thiscity. Ditto several other equally de- 
serving aspirants. 

—Maggie Mitchell is to open the New National Theater 
Washington, on Monday, December 8th, in a new play 
entitled ‘* Fanchon, the Cricket.” 

-—The New York theaters should be removed to the 
sea-side, as the press say that the respective companies 
therein are playing to light houses. 

--The Orpheus says: ‘* Before the close of the season, 
Salvini and Edwin Booth will probably play together as 
‘ Othello’ and ‘Iago’ respectively.” 

--The Constantinopolitans (that word is good for a 
line) are to have a “‘ theater on the American style,”’ 
which probably means one poor ‘‘star’’ and a shocking, 
bad company 

--An English low comedian named Toole proposes vis- 
iting this country, and the Hornet advises him to stop 
grimacing and practice legitimate comedy for awhile, 
if he wishes to succeed in America. 


—The Boston Theater thus caters to its patrons: 
Florence, November 10th; Salvini, November 24th; 
Black Crook, December 8th. ‘‘How are the mighty 
fallen.’’ Mr. Shewell promised well, but this is the way 
he keeps his promises. 


—Miss Genevieve Ward, ‘‘an American actress,” re- 
cently made a highly successful debut in Manchester, 
England, appearing as ‘*‘ Laby Macbeth.”’ Her rendi- 
tion of this extremely arduous ‘Shakespearian char- 
acter is warmly commended by the English press. 


—The Arcadian says: ‘‘ Lawrence Barrett begins his 
theatrical tour December 8th.”” As he played an en- 
gagement of two weeks, commencing November 10th, at 
Wood's Theater, in this city, we wonder what Brother 
Fraser means by the above statement. Also, how will 
Lawrence bear it? 


—The Boston Globe severely handles the company o 
the Boston Theater for mispronunciations in ‘* Riche- 
lieu,’ which was recently given in that theater, even 
Edwin Booth coming in for his share. The Globe does 
not think his pronunciation of a certain word was per- 
fectly ‘‘ex-emplary.’’ We admire the candor of the 
Globe, as we see no reason why a big reputation, whether 
deserved or not, should be any immunity from criticism, 
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VOCAL. 
Oh, Beautiful Dreams Linger Near Me. 
Song and Chorus, A........--..0000.Ge0. W. Persley. 40 
Words by Arthur W. French. 
Oh, beautifnl dreams linger near me, 
Visions of sweetest delight, 
Coming to bless and to cheer me, 
All thro’ the lone, weary night. 

This is one of those gems of melody which noweand 
then inspire our musicians, and ix indeed beautiful- 
We have not heard so pleasing a composition for many 
aday. All are pleased who have once heard it. 

The Blue Bird. 

BORG svc cccecdevccrsnceccnceesses senvcssenscecss cesses Fred Weiner. 30 

The words of this beautiful ballad are by W. W. Fos- 
dick, Esq., the well-known poet and prose writer of Cin- 
cinnati, better known to our readers through his cele- 
brated Mexican work, which Gen. Lew Wallace has been 
accused of plagiarizing in his ‘‘ Fair God.” This song 
is indeed a gem of beauty. 

0 Cor Amoris Victima. 

Quartette arranged from Lambillotte. 

B. F. H. Hellebusch. 90 

A valuable accession to the repertoire of any choir or 
choral society desiring excellent sacred music. Also 
well adapted to concert purposes, where it is certain to 
be highly appreciated. 

We Meet No More. 

Da ovccnicctvssscveccamirosvens mevesevs Mattie Pearson Smith, 40 

A real gem of meloy, sure to please on trial. 
Christmas Halleluja, 

Sacred Quartette........... sai so ileonsinial Will G. McLain, 50 

A peculiarly seasonable composition, which will be 
certain to become popular with church choirs. A good 
anthem for Christmas. 

Far Away Where Angels Dwell. 

Arranged for Guitar..........ccccccsescooes G. W. Persley. 35 

An excellent arrangement for guitarists, of this popu- 
lar song. 

Three Fishers Went Sailing. 

WRU cintiescastonssecinsconmssanceds: svsnunsniconadinnriencet Hullah. 30 

Those who were so fortunate as to have heard Mr. 
Myron W. Whitney sing this exquisite song, will be 
pleased to have a copy of this reprint. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Golden Youth. 
Galop de Concert... .......es00008 eevee cones Sydney Smith. 75 
A fine reprint of this, one of the best of the writings 
of this celebrated composer. 
Dancing Ster-Beams. 
Galop Caprice......ssccesseseersereee Edgar H. Sherwvod. 50 
A brilliant, showy piece, certain to please. 
Egyptischer March. 
BATON cccccsssncccccscceccccsosceee sospeweniaitibe Johann Strauss, 40 
One of the very best of this celebrated dance writer's 
works. 


Corset BMA ehe.......0.sc.0000+ sesscoees Louis Oppenheimer. 35 
A stirring composition, adapted to learners, 

«Ollie Mosher. 30 

A really excellent polka, snggestive of its title. 


Pony Mazurka. 
Another of that agreeable Pony set, 











BRASS BAND MUSIC. 


Any of the following named pieces, which have been 
arranged specially for us, will be sent per mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of $1. 


VEOOPY TEGO ocscsscccsseresocecscsvsessenseesescosees Oe BMelber. 
REPORT sn esicsecrctsernincccersecesinnntvseecnseed C. Melber. 
Sing to me Robin Quickstep. .....cccscccceseeeee Howard, 
Come, Darling, let us go together, Q. S.. Melber. 
Beautiful Days Long Ago. 


On the Beautiful Rhine..........00 pdtvpnennenen Kela Bela. 
The Beautiful Blite Danaabe.......ccccccceseeseeeee Strauss, 
a ee i iietits ten cctnntintctssintiinicrcned C. Melber. 








Ready for the Holidays! 


The Normal Musical Hand-Book, 


than which a scholar could not select a more suitable 
present for the teacher. Price, Elegantly and sub- 
stantially bound for permanent companionship. 


The Song Tree. 


The collection in this book is uncommonly good, con- 
sistins of new solos, duets, trios, and quactettes, written 
expressly for it by our most popular authors, and pub- 
lished in no other work, it is well adapted for concert 
purposes. Price, $1.75, boards; $2.50, cloth. 


Silver Sounds. 


Just the thing to cause a pleasant sensation among 
social circles. The music is entirely original, consisting 
of sacred songs, duets, songs and choruses, together 
with instrumental gems, and representing the most suc- 
cessful writers of modern music. Price, bound in boards, 
$2; elegantly bound in cloth, $2.50. 


The Glory, 


our new Church Music Book, is rapidly superseding 
all others. Its recent issue being followed by an im- 
mense salo, is a sufficient recommendation of its merits. 
Price, $1.50. 


Folios. 


Excellent devices for preserving sheet music. All 
styles, and at low prices. 


Music Boxes. 


Highly ornamental, and playing from one to six pop- 
ularairs. At prices within the reach of all. 


In addition to the above, we havea large stock of first- 
class pianos and organs, in plain and elegantly carved 
cases. Also, violins, flutes, guitars, etc., at prices to suit 
the times. 


Any of the above music or books sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of marked price by the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O10. 


THE BEST MUSICAL JOURNAL PUBLISHED. 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR 


Stands confessedly FIRST in its peculiar field of jour- 
nalism, and is everywhere received and acktiowledged to 
be THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE AUTHORITY 
in MUSICAL and KINDKED MATTERS, as also the 
largest, handsomest, and cheapest in Ame rica. With the 
October number we entered upon Volume III, and with 
vastly extended subscription lists. But determined still 
to increase, we call attention to the fullowing 


ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


Although disapproving entirely of the present system 
of ‘“‘premiums to subscribers,’’ we are determined to be 
first in this respect, as in all others, and accordingly 
present the fullowing extremely liberal 


PREMIUM LIST. 


Each subscriber can have his choice of the following 
CHROMOS ; 

1 of Muitler’s ‘‘Wetterhorn,”’ set of four. 
1 of Prang’s American—Cabinet size. 
2 of Prang’s American—Album size. 

These Prangs include his celebrated Yosemite, New 
England, and other American scenes. 

For a club of five subscribers, we will send ench one 
his choice as above, and a set of either Muller’s or 
Prang’s Chromos to the getter-up of the club. 

For a club of ten, we will send each subscriber his 
choice of Chromos in foregoing list, and both sets of 
Chromos to the getter-up of the club. 

For a club of fifteen, we will send each subscriber his 
choice of Chromos, as above, and to the getter-up of the 
club, both sets of Chromos, and also a full set of the 
Prang, Album size. 

For a club of twenty, we will send each subscriber his 
choice of Chromos, both sets of t hromos handsomely 
framed, anf a set of the Prang Chromos, Album size, to 
the getter-up of club, 

Or their choice of the following 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 
Price. go. 
1. Ryan’s True Instructor for any instru- 
ment, **Palmer’s Coucert Choruses,” or any 





other book of equal value, or one music folio ae 
2. Sheet Music from our catalogue.......... 1 00 1 
3. The ‘Glory,’ ‘* True Choir,” ‘ The 

Palm,” or any other book of equal value...... 150 2 
4. One Concert Harmonica...... eccccccseccoce 1 50 2 
5. ‘*The Song Tree,” or complete set “of 

ee Graded Songs,” 5 books, or ** Concert Cho- 

ruses ”’...... 2 00 3 
6. Root’s Model Organ Method, or Madam 

Rive’s “System of Sight Singing” ina - 2650 3 
7. One dozen “Sparkling Jewels”’........ 300 4 


8. La Blache’s Vocal Method, Normal 














THE POPULAR 
CHURCH MUSIC BOOKS 


ARE: 


THE GLORY, By George F. Root, . * . $1 50 
THE TRUE CHOIR, by A. N. Johnson, . « 12 
PALMER’S NORMAL COLLECTION, H. R. Palmer,1 50 
THE TRIUMPH, by George. F. Root, e - 150 
ALLEGHENY COLLECTION, by A. N. Johnson, 1 25 
THE PALM, by C. M. Wyman, ° ° ° 1 50 
THE TRUE PSALMIST, by A. N. Johnson, -1 50 





THE POPULAR " 
Sabbath School Music Books for 1872 are: 


. Per Dos. 
The Prize, by Geo. F. Root, - - - $3.60 
The Charm, by P. P. Bliss, - - - 3.60 
The Crown, by L. H. Dowling,- - 3.60 
The Silver Spray, by W. H. Doane, 3.60 
The Chapel Gems, by Geo. F. Root, 3.60 
The Sparkling Jewels, by Knowles 
Shaw, - + + + © = + + © 3.00 














Musical Hand-book, New Curriculum, 

Koot’s ** School for Singing,” or Sheet Music. 300 4 
9 Plain Guitar or Viulit......cccccccsssecceee 400 6& 
10. Guitar or Violin, with bo 

tion book se OO 6 
11. Plain Piano Stool, or Cover.........cs-s0 8 00 7 
12. One dozen **True Singing School Text- 

book,” or twodozen * Sparkling Jewels” 8 00 8 
13. Violin, with bow, case, and instructor, 

or Guitar with paper case and.instructor.... 1100 10 
be Fancy Flock Piano st (Green or 

i eheicanei anil aaeeesinnaainmimien tiie - 1000 12 
15. Rosewood Guitar, wood case. ppncsieeipannees 1500 14 
16. Shryock’s Mammoth Music Charts... 1500 165 
17. Emb:oidered Broadcloth Piano Cover. 2000 18 
18. Violin, with bow and case, or — 

worth - 2500 20 
19. Elegantly figured Piano Spread... 2700 22 
20. Fine Violin, or Rosewood Guitar worth 3000 25 
21. Fine Violin, with case, bow, and trim- 

MINGES Complete...... ccesseeeeees ceeeee 4000 30 
22. Genuine Martin Guitar, with case.. 50 00 650 
23 Fancy Flock Piano Spread, with Stool 

to match...... 5500 60 
24. Rosewood Music Box, playing six airs, 60 00 60 
25. Portable Five Octave Melodeon.,......... 100 00 «675 
26. Mason & Hamlin Organ, style C........ 125 06 100 
27. Piano Case Melodeon........ec.sssscesseceess 150 00 112 


28. Mason & Hamlin Organ, style 45....... 200 00 150 
29. Mason & Hamlin Organ, style 48....... 260 00 200 


The papers need not all be sent to the same post-office. 
Names can be sent as you get them, with the money, but 
observe the following rules: 

1. Every letter containing names to apply on & pre- 
oe list must s« state. 

. All premiums wiil be delivered in our ‘office, free of 
enum but if shipped elsewhere, charges will be at the 
expense of those ordering them. For premiums for- 
warded by mail, the money must be seut for | ostage. 
Full directions for shipment should accompany all 
orders. 

3. The final letter calling for the premium, must con- 
tain a complete list of all the pames of the club on which 
premiums are claimed, in order that we may compare 
with our books. 

We guarantee the articles to be new, and exactly what 
they pu: port, and have invoiced them at the regular re- 
tail price. 

Sheet Music ordered for premiums must be selected 
from our publications. 


Address the Publishers, 
John Church & Co. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Chopin’s Waltzes, Op. 64, No. 8. 1822—4. 
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Chopin’s Waltzes, Op. 64, No. 3. 1822—4. 
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The dancing rills 
Sweet daisies lift 
About the homes 


just bubbling forth, 
their tin-y heads, 
their brightness cheers, 


The fresh soft beauty ev’ry - where. 
And with sweet smiles come into view. 


May gentle love alone be 
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22 CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








ISS FANNIE L. KIDNEY, Teacuer P1ano, 464 
W. Ninth Street. ly 





Cr+ PALLAT, Teacher of Piano and Singing, N. 
E. Cor. Ninth and Elm Streets. 





KS. H. KITCHELL. Teacher of Vocal and Instrz 
mental Music, No. 345 Race Street. 





W R. HOEG, Teacuer or Guitar. Orders left with 
e Jobn Church & Co. will receive prompt attention 





ISS MARY BERTRAND, 521 West Court Street, 
TEACHER OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL Music. ly. 





oy WARWOOD, TeacuerR oF Vi0LIN. Office 
Southwest ( orner Fourth and Elm. ly 





ENRY G. ANDRES, TEACHER OF PIANO, ORGAN AND 
Composition, No. 87 West Seventh St. ly 





ADAME C. RIVE, Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Nv. 408 Court Street. 





LEX. HAIG, Teacher of Violin and Piano, No. 94 
John St. Orders left with John Church & Co. f-ly 





ISS LAURA B. JORDAN, Tracuer oF Prano, Mt. 
Adams. City orders left with John Church & Co. 


ly 





RS. JENNIE EDWARDS, Teacher of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music. Residence 59 Gest Street. 
Orders le't with John Church & Co. 





ISS MARY SUMMERBELL, Teacher of Piano, 
Organ, and Vocal Music. Residence, 184 Long- 
worth Street, between John and Central Avenue. 








OMPOSING AND PERFORMING MUSIC is taught 
/ at peoples’ prices, by popular courses of study, at 
Baxter University of Music, Friendship, N. Y 





ICTOR WILLIAMS will give Private Lessons in 
Vocat AND INSTRUMENTAL Music, at his Residence, 
No. 308 West Eighth Street. ly 





IG. A. C. ALFISI, 424 West Court Street, Cuntiva- 
TION OF THE VOICE, ENGLISH AND ITALIAN SINGING. 
Address John Church & Co. ly 





ICTOR FLECHTER, Teacher of Violin, from the 
Royal High School of Music, Berlin. No. 363 W. 
Fourth street, Cincinnati. 





EIDEL’S BAND furnishes Music for Concerts, 
Balls, Parties, Weddings, etc. Orders left with John 
Church & Co, will receive prompt attention. 
ly M. HEIDEL., 





HARLES WARREN, Proressor or Music, contin- 

ues to teach Flute, Guitar, Piano, and Theory of 
Music. Residence, 486 West Fifth Street. Orders left 
} ae John Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 
y 








ADAME CAROLINE RIVE respect u'ly announces 

to the public that, besides having taken the mu- 

sical department of the Glendale College, she will also 

—— daysin this city, at her residence—312 Long- 
worth. 





. JULIUS STURM, Tracuer or Piano, Guitar, 
Fiute, ViIoLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, SINGING AND 
TuoroveH Bass. Particular attention given to Ladies 
in learning the violin, and to the pupils of evening 
classes in vocal and string quartettes. Will also attend 
to conducting of amateur orchestras and singing socie- 
ties. Residence, No. 309 W. Court St. Orders left with 
John Church & Co. ly 





MERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, founded 1855. 
Aids all who want good Teachers, and represents 
Teachers who seek positions. No CHARGE To Emp.oy- 
ERs. Correspondence with Music Teachers is especially 
invited, Explanatory circulars sent on application. 
w. ant Manager, 39 W, Fourth street, Cincin 
nati, O. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We want an agent in every town to solicit subscrip- 
tions for the MusicaL Visitor. A good-sized list can 
be obtained in almost any neizhborhood, and a valuabl 
premium secured with very little effort. We have sent 
many beautiful premiums to persons who procured the 
requisite number of subscribers in an hour’s time. It 
is not necessury, however, for an agent working for any 
premium to get all the subscriptions at onc place, or to 
send them allin at one time. Ticy may be obtained in 
different towns or States, and sent as convenient. A 
cash premium will be given if preferred. See Premium 
List in another column. 








VOICE BOOKS 


FOR 


SCELOOLS. 


Graded Singers, 


No. 3. 


BY E, E. WHITTEMORE AND 0. BLACKMAN. 


This number of the higher of a new series of four 
voice books for schools (Nos. 1 and 2 not yet ready), is 
complete in itself, and is adapted to Grammar, Interme- 
diate, and District schools, whether graded or otherwise. 
The music is arranged in a progressive mauner, and each 
piece prepares the pupil for that which is to follow. It 
s also well adapted to female seminaries, as the music is 
especially enjoyable when sung by classes composed en- 
tirely of unmized voices. 


Graded Singers, 


Wo. 4. 


This book is for High schools, and all adult classes of 
mixed voices, when the four parts are combined. 

In this book, the music is graded for the general sing- 
ing-class. There are two ideas contained in the matter 
of grading: first, the idea of gradual progression, making 
things follow in proper order, and giving a plenty of 
thorough study to master each item when presented ; 
second, the idea of dividing the work inio parts or periods, 
taking several weeks, or months, to pass through each. 

Selections are made from Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Handel, Mozart, Verdi, Abt, and other great masters. 


Messrs. Blackman & Whittemore’s system of graded 
instruction for public schools is one of the greatest suc- 
cesses of modern times. We believe their books will 
fully meet the anticipations of their friends and the 
public. 

Remember these are not the simpler books, although 
each commences at the beginning of elementary instruction, on 
account of those new pupils who are always eoming in 
at the different grades, who have not studied the subject. 

Sent prepaid, for examination, No. 3 for 75 cents, No. 
4 for one dollar. 

Regular prices—No. 3, $7.20 a doz.; No. 4, $9.60, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Cincinnati, O 





NINETY-SIX PAGES FULL SHEET MUSIC SIZE. 





A collection of new solos, duets, trios, and quartettes, 
for parlor and concert purposes. 

This book will supply a want long felt by every good 
singer—a reservoir from which may be drawn new an 
effective pieces for public singing. Mr. Bliss, whose 
abilitics as a song writer are too well known to need 
comment, has been assisted in this work by Geo. F. and 
F. W. Root, and others who are eminent in their spe- 
cialties. 

A first class collection, of great variety, humorous 
and earnest, such as is contained in THE SONG TREE, 
has never before been bound together in one hook. 


THE SONG TREE, 
PRICE, $1.75 ; sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, 





Robert Clarke & Co. 
PUBLISHERS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


BOOKSELLERS 
and STATIONERS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


The attention of Wholesale and Retail buyers is in- 
vited to our facilities for supplying promptly and at the 
very lowest prices 


STAPLE AND FANCY STATIONERY 
OF ALL KINDS. 


BOOKS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, 


Our stock being one of the very largest and most com- 
plete in the various departments of the West. 

Purchasers ordering from us either in person or by let- 
ter can rely upon having their orders fully and promptly 
executed, 

New Books and Perivdicals received immediately upon 
publication. 

Catalogues furnished gratuitously on application. 

Books sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the 
publisher's advertised price. 

Letters of inquiry will meet with prompt attention. 

In connection with our Book establishment we have 
one of the largest and most complete Steam 


Printing and Binding 
Concerns in the country, and all work of any description 
in these departments that may be intrusted to our care 
will be promptly executed in the very best style at the 
lowest rates, 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO. 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Importers, Printers, and Binders. 


No. 65 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 0, 
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PALMER’S | 


CONCERT CHORDSES, 


CONSISTING OF 


Solos, Duets, Trios, 
QUARTETTES AND CHORUSES, 


AERANGED FROM THE WORKS OF 


HANDEL, HAYDN, 
BEETHOVEN, MOZART, 
MENDELSSOHN, ROSSINI, 
GOUNOD, VERDI, 
DONIZETTI, AUBER, 
Etc. Etc. 


an yo with a choice selection of GEMS from POP- 
ULAR MODERN COMPOSERS, and many of the au- 
thor’s most pleasing CONCERT ANTHEMS AND CHO- 
RUSES, for the use of : 
Musical Conventions, Societies, High 
Schools, College Choirs, Acade- 
mies, and the Home Circle. 


By H. R. PALMER, 


Author of SONG KING, SONG QUEEN 
NORMAL COLLECTION, etc. 


Price 75c. each or $7.50 per doz. Specimen copy sent b 
mail upon receipt of gy si - . 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 








Cincinnati, O, | 





a | eee SORE. 
ORGAN METHOD. te and Carefully Selected 


By GEO. F. ROOT. MUSIC 


For Classes, Chorases, and Conventions. 
By P. P. BLISS. 


Teachers and Choristers who should 
NOT use 


THE JOY: 


1. Those who prefer a book ten years be- 
hind the times. 
| 2 Those who prefer a book with 200 pages 

of useless matter. 
| 3. Those who prefer a book which no one 
else will use. 

| What is the name of the most popular 
Singing Book of the Season 


THE JOY! 


The Joy contains 192 es. Price 75c., 
or $7.50 per dozen. Specimen copy sent 
by mail upon receipt of 75c. 


| 
| 
The Latest and Best Instruction | 


Book for Cabinet Organs 
and Melodeons, 





Containing the most simple, thorough, and progressive 
exercises, of every grade of difficulty, ever published. 


—AL80— 
Organ Lessons, 
Organ Pieces, 
Organ Accompaniments, 
Organ Voluntaries. 


The meritsand popularity of Mr. Roor’s former works | 
for Reep OrGans are a sufficient guaranty that the 


MODEL ORGAN METHOD 


will be the best Organ Instructor ever published. 
Price $2.50. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 





FLEGANT fHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


100 Varieties of Music Books in fine binding», suitable 
for presents to musical friends, varying from one to ten 
dollars in price. 

JOHN CHURCH & CO. porns 








PIANOS AND ORGANS rented so that the renr will 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Oincixxati, O 
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“A Bow of Promise.” 


THE RAINBOW! 
A New Cantata, 


By F. L. BRISTOW. 


Written expressly for, and adapted to the use of 


FEMALE SEMINARIES, 


SCHUOLS, 
SINGING SOCIETIES, 
ETC., ETC. 
ARGUMENT. 


“There are three primary colors—Red, Yellow, and 
Blue. Orange, Green, Indigo, and Violet, ere produced 
by combinations of the others. 

** Light ie represented as mother of the colored rays, 
because, when passed throngh a prism of glass or water, 
it is resolved into thom. 

** Light is represe nted as dwelling originally in Heaven, 
Circumstances are invented to account for its resolution 
into colored rays. 

** The scene is the Earth, where they all meet.” 





Tue Ratnzow consists of sparkling melodies—Solos, 
Duets, Trios, and Choruses—which easily take hold of 
the singers and audience; is not difficult to learn, and 
requires no expensive costumes to render effectively. It 
is admirably adapted for concerts, exhibitions, and par- 
lor entertainments. 

Price 50 cents single copy; $4.50 per dozen. Liberal 
discount to Schools and Seminaries. Copies mailed on 
receipt of price 








THE BEST 
LOW-PRICED PIANOS M ADE. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


General Western Agents, Cincinnati. 








We Import our own Goods. 





We have just received direct from 
manufacturers in Germany and France 
eur Spring stock of Vio.ins, Guitars, 
Accorpgons, Superior VIOLIN STRINGS, 
Banp Instruments, etc. Since Cin- 
cinnati has become a Port of Entry, 
we escape the extortions practiced in 
the New York Custom House, and can 
offer to our customers a finer stock 
and at lower prices than any Eastern 
house. 


John Charch & Co., Cincinnati. 
MAUCK’S HERALD. 


Is a large Eight-page, Forty-Eight Column Weekly. 
Each number is complete. In its columns will be found 
a choice variety of Gems in every department of Litera- 
ture, of interest to the general reader. 

$2. year, with premiums. Single numbers, 6 cents; 
3 months and a pair of beautiful Chromos, for 50 cents. 
Value and satisfaction guaranteed. More Agents want- 
ed, Address L. W. MAUOK, Cusine, 0, f.'73-ly. 


Violin Strings. 
"$}0UU09 


























Stem Jithographi 
PRINTING HOUSE. 
EHRGOTT & KREBS 


EHAGOTT, FOBBBIGED & C9, 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


AND 


ENGRAVERS, 
COR. FOURTH AND WALNUT STS. 


Cincinnati, O. 





Music ‘Titles, 


Plain and in Colors, a Specialty. 


Geo. F. Root & Sons, 


BOOK AND MUSIC DEALERS, 


General North-Western Agents 


FOR THE 


BOOK PUBLICATIONS 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Orders from the Trade, Teachers, and the 
Musical Public will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Address, 


GEO. F. ROOT & SONS, 
No. 750 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE BEST WORK 
CE1Z FE’ For REED, CABINET, or 
scHOor S PaRLoR Oreans is 


FOR THE GETZE’S 
School for the Parlor Organ, 


QO R NS Sent by Matl. Price, $2.50. 


LEE & WALKER, Philada. 











cy The Latest, The Greatest, 


cepa 
i 1 oirs nda ry ons, 


Per dozen copies, $13.50. 
One Sample Copy, sent by Mail, $1.25, 
LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut Street, Philada. 


HAS NEVERBEEN EQUALED, 
Teaches practical piano pl*-ing 
and theoretical music thoroughly. 
Clarke’s New Method 
Piano-F orte carries 











The Great Book of the Season 


———e—_—_— 


S. P,. CARY’S 


bane eC Da 


Invaluable alike to teacher and scholar. It answers 
a thousand questions that pupils desire to ask, and will 
make the teacher’s task mere pastime. It is not an 
“Instruction Book alone,’ nor a Dictionary, but sup- 
plies the deficiencies of both. It is 





Labor Saving! Time Saving!! 


AND 


MONEY SAVING!!! 


Sample Copy sent to any address, post- 
age free, on receipt of $2. 


Send all orders to 


JOSEPH P. SHAW, Publisher, 


43 STATE STREET, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





GLORIOUS PICNICS AT ALL SEASONS, 


THE EXCURSION! THE EXCURSION !! 


THE EXCURSION!!! 


Any party of singers can enjoy a splendid 
Picnic at any season of the year, 
at the expense of an 


Admiring Public, 


by preparing Chadwick’s New Cantata, the 


‘“ EXCURSIONS,” 


for a@ Concert. The words are brimful of 
pleasantry, and the Music is 


Sparkling and Brilliant, 


and easy of execution. 


Conductors, Teachers, and Amateurs 
Should send for sample copies at once. Price, 
$1,25; per dozen, $12. A single 
sample copy will be mail- 
ed for $1. 


All orders promptly filled by the publisher, 


Joseph P. Shaw, 
43 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








